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it tastes 


white 
tastes 


great o 
mixed : 


Bacardi & cola 

Splash a jigger of Bacardi 
over ice in a tall glass, fill 
with cola and top with a 


Bacardi pina colada lime wedge. Two of the 
Blend or shake 2 oz. world’s favourite tastes, 
unsweetened pineap- doing beautiful 


ple juice and 1 oz. things together. 
cream of coconut (or ’ 


use prepared mix) with 
1% oz. Bacardi rum 
and 2 cup ice cubes, 
garnish with pineapple 
Spear. Icy, creamy, 
easy. 


One sip and the secret’s out. 
Bacardi rum by itself is nothing 
but smoothness and light taste. 
So it comes on smooth and 
ee | | es Y fs light in coladas, colas and count- 
_ : | <= ie less other drinks. Any way you 

: : | mix it, Bacardi comes through 
for you. 

For a good food and drink 
recipe booklet, write FBM 
Distillery Co. Ltd., RO. Box 368, 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 2L3. 
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An iceberg slams into an oil production 
platform on the Grand Banks, starting 
an unprecedented environmental 
disaster. While that hasn’t actually hap- 
pened yet, it could. So researchers and 
oil companies are trying to determine if 


there really is a safe way to pump oil in 
Iceberg Alley. PAGE 18 
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After 75 years, Canada’s navy is once 
again a collection of broken down ships 
— just like it started. It’s quite a come- 
down for what was once the world’s third 
largest navy. As the birthday is 
celebrated, the navy’s future is once 
again being questioned. PAGE 27 
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An astonishing wealth of virtually 
unknown gourmet cooking surfaced dur- 
ing New Brunswick’s bicentennial 
celebrations last year. Try some of these 
long-treasured secrets in our New Bruns- 
wick banquet. PAGE 34 
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A new outfit called Island Breweries plans 
to carve out a portion of the P.E.I. beer 
market with a product no one else offers 
— locally made draft beer. It’ll be sold 
cold in liquor stores. PAGE 37 
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the spirit is captured in this photoessay 
taken from a remarkable book of Island 
photos by Wayne Barrett and Anne 
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Dartmouth Park 1s the singlehanded creation of 87-year-old 
Leighton Dillman. Without him, can ‘“‘Dillman’s Park’’ 


survive the vandals and developers? 
by Ralph Surette 


An old man’s magnificent obsession 


Dartmouth Park is far from being the best-known park even 
in Halifax-Dartmouth. A bleak high ground behind the Dart- 
mouth library overlooking the harbor, it has been hacked out 
of 17 acres of slate and thornbush. Yet Dartmouth Park has a 
national reputation — and a very special one among those who 
cherish urban parks. 

Hundreds of people drive past it every day on Windmill Road 
and Thistle Street. Yet only a few, likely, know the story. Those 
who do generally call the place ‘‘Dillman’s Park.”’ 

Leighton Dillman is 87 and ailing now and only shows up 
at the park for a planting whenever someone donates a tree. 
But through a remarkable obsession that has lasted a lifetime, 
Dillman has virtually singlehandedly created Dartmouth Park 
with its rock flowerbeds, rock walls and other features. 
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Dedicated gardeners are not uncommon. What sets Dillman 
apart from the rest is the spirit in which he has labored. He has 
worked without compensation. In fact he has spent thousands 
of dollars of his own money building the park — including set- 
ting up a trust fund for its future upkeep. He has either built 
and paid for or coaxed and cajoled others into building and pay- 
ing for about a mile-and-a-half of rock wall plus footpaths and 
the wrought-iron fence around the park. Not to mention land- 
scaping, flowerbeds, hundreds of trees and dozens of shrubs, 
nearly all of which he has planted himself and cared for with ex- 
traordinary perseverance. 

He isn’t looking for personal recognition. ‘‘Never mind me, 
young fella,’ hesays. ‘‘Ifthere’s anything you can do for the park, 
doit’’ But recognition came anyway. In 1982 he received the Gover- 


%. 
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nor General’s Conservation Award for 
his contribution to ‘‘the highest sus- 
tainable quality of human life.’’ He got 
a plaque and a trophy although, 
typically, he says, ‘“Why didn’t they 
send a tree instead?’’ He has also been 
written up in such publications as the 
Reader’s Digest and Canadian 
Geographic. This spring or summer the 
Dartmouth Kiwanis Golden K Club 
(the seniors’ branch) will establish a 
bronze plaque set into a granite 
boulder which will read: ‘‘In honor of 
J. Leighton Dillman, a citizen who for 
25 years unselfishly donated his time 
and money to the development and 
beautification of this park.’’ 

The 25 years is the time since his 
retirement as a nursery gardener. But 
it began long before that. He lived on 
Windmill Road as a child and picked 
wildflowers for his mother on what 
was then only scrub land. Then, 50 
years ago, he proposed to civic officials 
that a Dartmouth public gardens be 
created there. ‘‘They told me we 
couldn’t have it because Halifax had 
one,”’ he bristles. ““What kind of an 
answer was that?”’ 

His involvement continued to in- 
crease. Eventually he became a sort of 
unpaid director for the park, with the 
city parks department giving him a 
free hand to do what he liked. After 
his retirement he would take the early 
bus out of home at Eastern Passage 
and spend the day at the park, from 
spring through to autumn. 

I visited him one morning at the 
park a couple of years ago when he 
was still actively working. He was full 
of joy and pain — both deriving from 
the same source, the park. Wearing a 
yellow raincoat and sou’wester he call- 
ed his ‘‘Joey Smallwood dress suit,”’ 
he was in great humor. A small bird, a 
redpoll, had returned to its habitual 
stand of birches for yet another year 
and that brightened his day. His mien, 
however, sombred at the mention of 
certain subjects. Building his park had 
not just been a matter of work. It had 
also been an endless struggle against 
two permanent enemies: vandals and 
developers, whom he generally men- 
tions in the same breath. 

The park backs up against the play- 
ing fields of Bicentennial Junior High 
School and Dartmouth High and the 
adjacent cemetery — places for noctur- 
nal mischief. Rock walls are knocked 
over, trees are uprooted, flower beds 
are dug up. ‘“The vandalism is 
something fantastic,’’ he says. ‘“There 
are walls in Scotland built 200 years 
ago that are as good now as they were 
then. Why can’t we have that here?’’ 

He worries about the rock walls 
especially now that he can’t work any 
more. ‘“The kids knock the top rock 
off. And nothing’s been done to repair 
the walls since I left. The problem is 
that it’s not every Tom, Dick and 
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Harry who can build a wall.’’ 
Keeping up with the vandals has 


| been an arduous affair. ‘‘I went to the 


bush one time, got 26 trees and 
planted ’em. Then one night I come in 
and they’re all gone. They built a 
teepee with them. So the old man 
trudges into the woods and gets 26 
more. Why, I planted one flower bed 
five times before it finally grew.”’ 

He gave me a nudge and a wink. 
The point was that it finally did grow. 
He had beaten the vandals. ‘“Those 
kids finally said ‘that old man got 
ahead of us, ”’ he exclaimed, glorying 
in his own staying power. 


No park in 
the country has 
been so lovingly 
created by one 
individual in the 

face of such 

adversity 


Development too clouds his ex- 
istence. The city tourist bureau, the 
Sportsplex, the schools, the Dartmouth 
Shopping Centre — all have been built 
on what was once 300 acres of com- 
mon land first surveyed and granted in 
the mid-1700s at the same time as the 
Halifax Commons. ‘‘Seventeen acres is 
all we have left. We should hang our 
heads in shame — the guys who went 
before and those who are there now.”’ 

Dillman has also always been prick- 
ly towards the city. City parks 
employees were always somehow either 
planting flowers in the shade, pruning 
the next year’s bloom off shrubs or do- 
ing all manner of things wrong. Or the 
city was simply not lavishing the atten- 
tion on his park that he thought it 
deserved. 

“*Look at that!’’ he shot out as we 
walked about that morning. ‘‘Truck 
tire tracks. You wouldn’t see that in 
Point Pleasant Park.’’ 

The Halifax parks have remained a 
sore point in his life because they get _ 
the attention he has always wanted for 
the Dartmouth Park. ‘‘Of course, you 
say, this is not the Public Gardens... 
well, we have the setting. The Public 
Gardens, it’s just like a billiard table 
— it’s flat!’’ 

Indeed, Dartmouth Park is far from 
being the Public Gardens. The rock 
gives it a wild look, and blueberry, bog 


laurel and other wild brush grow on 
some of the steep slopes. But Dillman 
has a philosophy. He means to enhance 
nature — not to turn it into a billiard 
table. ‘‘Mother Nature is the master 
landscaper,’’ he told me. “‘Man is just 
a sculptor.”’ 

Although “‘sculptor’’ seemed like a 
peculiar self-image for a gardener, in 
fact Dillman’s long struggle has been 
primarily with rock — the rust-colored 
slate from which he hacked the 
walkways, using the stone to wall the 
flowerbeds. 

Dillman has spent many thousands 
of dollars over the years — starting 
seedlings in his own basement, paying 
people just to clean up and the like. 
He raised the money, he says, by sell- 
ing land — lots of land — that he had 
bought cheaply in his younger days. 
He had also set up three trust funds of 
a few thousand dollars each — a 
greenhouse fund, a tree fund and a 
fence fund — to keep things going 
after he was gone. He decided recently 
to consolidate them all in one fund for 
the fence — to start its upkeep in the 
year 2000. 

Dillman worries about the future of 
his park. But he does have friends. 
Mim Fraser is chairperson of the Dart- 
mouth Commons Committee, which 
was set up to protect the park and a 
bit of extra commons land still left, 
mostly behind the Sportsplex. In spite 
of city policy to preserve commons 
land ‘‘there’s always been this en- 
croachment all the time. It’s like 
anything else in Dartmouth — you 
never know what the hidden agenda 
isc! 

The city sees the park as a low use 
one — which is why it has never 
received the attention Dillman wanted. 
People have moved to the suburbs, say 
city officials, and the parks around the 
lakes have received the attention. Mim 
Fraser disputes that, saying there are 
lots of times when the park is full — 
especially with kids. She underlines its 
potential as a downtown park 
overlooking the harbor — a choice spot 
that showed its worth when the Tall 
Ships were here last summer. 

Fraser’s group even suggested that 
committee keep up Dillman’s work on 
a volunteer basis. But that, it seems, is 
too tall an order. Dillman’s care and 
professionalism are too much for 
volunteer amateurs to replace. 

The future of ‘‘Dillman’s Park’’ 
may well be uncertain without 
Dillman. Mim Fraser hopes that his 
national reputation will shame the city 
into keeping it up if it gets run down 
or if there’s development pressure. 

But whether or not developers and 
vandals get it in the end, one thing 
seems certain — no park in the coun- 
try has ever been so lovingly created 
by one individual in the face of such 
adversity. © 
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The politics 
of sidewalk 


peddling 


Sidewalk vendors have created an 
uproar along Spring Garden Road. 
Noon crowds love the quick, easy 
lunches, store owners hate the com- 
petition and congestion, peddlars are 
fighting for space and politicians are 
trying to referee the whole thing 


Chips from Bud: making hay in the sunshine 


by Francis Moran 

fter shivering through the winter, 

Larry Chippin can appreciate sum- 
mer heat more than most people. The 
soaring temperatures and long, sunny 
days draw larger crowds into Halifax’s 
downtown streets and that translates 
into higher sales for Chippin, who’s 
been selling jumbo, all-beef hot dogs 
from a small, propane-fired cart for 
more than a year now. 

He spent a cold winter manning his 
cart outside the Misty Moon on Barr- 
ington Street, shivering in the cold 
winds to sell cheap, hot snacks to the 
late night rock and roll crowd. He says 
he had a profitable winter and is look- 
ing forward to a busy summer, the best 
season for street vendors. 

But just as surely as summer means 
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more business, it also means stiffer 
competition and additional attempts by 
the city and some conventional mer- 
chants to regulate Chippin — who runs 
a two-cart business called Student Ven- 
ding — and almost 70 others who were 
licensed to sell from the sidewalks last 
year. The cackle of opposing opinions 
and conflicting proposals at a recent 
public meeting in city hall proved no 
one is happy with current rules gover- 
ning street peddlars. But nobody has a 
solution that is acceptable to all 
parties. 

Restaurant owners are complaining 
that street vendors not only cut into 
their business but that they have an 
unfair advantage because they don’t 
pay occupancy taxes or many of the 
other overhead costs of running a per- 
manent, year-round business. Spring 
Garden Road merchants gripe that the 
vendors crowd the sidewalks, en- 
dangering pedestrians and annoying 
customers. The vendors themselves 
acknowledge that more regulations are 
needed, particularly rules to enforce 
health standards, to govern where and 
when they can sell, and to control 
competition. 

Last year, huge crowds poured into 
Halifax for the Parade of Sail and Pope 
John Paul’s visit and more than 70 
vendors were licensed by the city’s 
board of health to sell food. The 
licensees included 39 mobile canteens, 
15 pushcarts and 16 food shop trucks 
selling fruit and vegetables. Although 
fewer are expected this year, battlelines 
are already drawn for what is becom- 
ing an annual war between vendors 
and merchants. 

‘“Through the years, Spring Garden 
Road has become the most charming 
pedestrian street in Halifax and it’s be- 
ing destroyed by the incredible amount 
of street vending that’s now taking 
place,’ says Peter McDonough, a 
lawyer who represented the Spring 
Garden Road Merchants’ Association 
at the public hearing. ‘“‘I’d hate to be a 
person in a wheelchair or a blind per- 
son trying to get down Spring Garden 
Road on a sunny afternoon.’ 

McDonough admits vendors can 
add color, character and convenience 
for shoppers and the lunch-time 
crowds. ‘‘But they also add noise, con- 
gestion, smell and danger to the 
downtown,’ he says. The merchants’ 
association wants vendors banned 
along the busy carriage trade street, at 
least between the Lord Nelson Hotel 
and Barrington Street. 

Alderman Don LeBlanc, whose op- 
position to street vending even extends 
to newspaper boxes, says he wouldn’t 
go quite as far as the Spring Garden 
Road merchants and ban street ven- 
dors outright. “‘If we want a bit of a 
honky-tonk appearance to give the im- 
pression of a fun area, that’s fine,’ he 
says. ““I’ve suggested that maybe we 


should allocate areas so that tourists 
can take advantage of little kiosks.’ 
Those areas, LeBlanc insists, would be 
a far better option than having a pro- 
liferation of street vendors spoil the ef- 
fects of the millions spent to revitalize 
the downtown. 

Bud True was one of the first ven- 
dors in Halifax and his ‘‘Bud the 
Spud’’ chip wagon has become a 
popular lunch-time fixture in its 
regular parking spot in front of the 
public library on Spring Garden Road. 
Politicians like Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney have made a point of stopp- 
ing at Bud’s during campaigns. Far 
from wanting to move to a ‘“‘vendors’ 
corner’ like LeBlanc envisions, True 
wants the city to allow vendors to bid 
for specific spots for their businesses. 
Naturally, he says people like him, 
who have been selling from the same 
location for years, should be given 
preferential treatment when the spots 
are tendered. 

True, Chippin and other vendors 
also want the city to regulate their 
competition. Chippin has proposed a 
regulation that would prohibit any ven- 
dor from setting up within 25 feet of a 
store, restaurant or another vendor 
selling a similar product. Chippin and 
True suggest sharply increased licence 
fees — perhaps as high as $1,000 in- 
stead of the current $180 — would 
discourage fly-by-night vendors and 
give the city funds to monitor sidewalk 
businesses more effectively. 

Chippin does not buy the argument 
that vendors enjoy an unfair advantage 
because they pay no occupancy tax. 
“‘If you own a store, you pay substan- 
tially more overhead,’ he concedes. 
““On the other hand, you have 
substantially more benefits. You don’t 
have your customers getting rained on, 
snowed on and frozen.’ 

Right now, the vendors say, the 
rules governing their trade are, as 
Chippin put it, ‘‘unliveable’’ But 
LeBlanc holds out little hope that 
either their concerns, or those of the 
merchants and restaurant owners, will 
soon be laid to rest. “The city will 
bark, and talk and pontificate and the 
peddlars and the vendors will come 
back,’ he says. As long as there is a 
demand for what the vendors are sell- 
ing, their chip wagons, hot dog stands 
and ice cream carts will pull up to 
curbs or stop on sidewalks and open 
for business. By way of compromise, 
LeBlanc suggests that ‘‘the merchants 
of Spring Garden Road in particular 
should work with these people and try 
to accommodate them and make them 
part of the whole scenario.’ 

Until that compromise takes place, 
or the rules of the game are finally 
changed by city council, Chippin, 
True and the others will continue to 
make hay while the sun shines, selling 
snacks to all comers. © 
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A June feast 
— Metro on 


the brink of 
summer 


Why should the tounsts get it all? 
Some tips for Metro residents on 
what to do, where to go for the 
delights of summer 


by Gordon Thomason 

ho needs plastic fantasies or 

blistering inland heat? This is 
the best of times in the best of places 
— Metro on the brink of summer! Fog 
notwithstanding, the delights that in- 
land tourists pay good money to see 
are yours more or less free. 

Where to begin? In the mind, 
perhaps, where may be found motiva- 
tion to leave the usual groove and ex- 
plore. If Point Pleasant Park is your 
habitual summer haunt, hop the har- 
bor and check out Shubie Park. If 
you’ve seen the marvels of the 


Maritime Museum of the Atlantic once 
too often, soar off to the Shearwater 
Aviation Museum, the Halifax Police 
Museum (by appointment only), the 
Navy Museum on Gottingen 

Street . 

There’s more than parks and 
museums. There are all kinds of 
marvels which you can see by horse- 
drawn carriage, helicopter (yes 
helicopter — leaves the waterfront 
heliport opposite the Brewery), water 
tour, bus tour, car or on heels and 
soles. Check out the water tours in 
particular. Halifax is getting a bit of a 
reputation for those.. 

Next time you’re in the Nova 
Scotia Museum (1747 Summer Street), 
pick up a copy ($1.00) of Animal 
Signatures then go tracking the animals 
in the various parks. You should also 
pick up the information sheet City 
Trees. Ask about the guided tree walks. 

The Halifax Field Naturalists is a 
group of people with a mutual interest 
in botany of Nova Scotia. They 
organize outings to explore such areas 
as the Cole Harbour Heritage 
Parkland, Point Pleasant Park, and to 
wilderness areas. If you would like to 
join one of their trips, inquire by call- 
ing 429-4610. 

Even if you can only get away for 
an hour or two, stroll through some 
green and pleasant parkland. Find 
time to relax and have a little snooze in 
the sunshine. If you can’t relax, start a 


Metro Transit Likes 


potential problems out of ‘ ° 


groups where they want to g0.. 


Parties 


Theatre parties, tour parties, lobster parties, 
skating parties, conventions, Sunday School 
picnics. Invite Metro Transit to any kind of ° 
group outing and they'll be there on time. 

Clean, roomy (and, above all, safe) 
Metro Transit buses can take all the 
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together. p4 


With a Metro Transit charter, nobody has Ae) 
to worry about directions, road conditions or traffic. ‘ 
Our courteous, well-trained drivers look after all me 


Everybody else can relax. 


And that’s the way we think a party should go: 
on time, in safety and convenience. By Metro 


Transit charter. 
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Charter service limited to locations in Halifax County. 
Call or write for rates and information: Transinfo 421-6600. 
Metro Transit, P.O. Box 2928, Dartmouth East Postal Station, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2W 4Y2. 
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petition to have ghetto blasters out- 
lawed. Don’t forget your animal and 
tree guides. 

We all know Point Pleasant Park — 
186 acres on the nose of the peninsula 
with nature trails, wide open spaces, 
Black Point Beach, a canteen, old for- 
tifications, the Prince of Wales Tower 
and, if you need it, the No. 9 bus to 
get you there. We also know The 
Commons and the Public Gardens and 
the summer delights thereof. There’s 
more, much more — some of which 
will be new even to old-time Metro 
residents. 

Seaview Park is so new you’ve pro- 
bably never even heard of it. It starts 
just under the Murray MacKay Bridge 
and consists of 11.6 acres of reclaimed 
waterfront property. The ideal view- 
point for the Naval Assembly later this 
month. 

Williams Lake for hiking, swim- 
ming, picnicking. About 3.5 km from 
the Armdale Rotary off Purcell’s Cove 
Road. 

Chocolate Lake. When it’s so hot 
you have to cool down, this is where 
many Haligonians head for. Also 
playgrounds and tennis courts. Near 
Armdale Rotary off Herring Cove Road. 

Shubte Park in Dartmouth is, in ad- 
dition to being a great place to go for a 
day’s outing, a registered campground 
with 46 serviced and 28 unserviced 
sites. There’s supervised swimming, 
fishing, oe trails, play areas and 
tennis court 

McNabs Ea The ferry Vera III, 
starting at Historic Properties, will 
cruise you over. You can wander at 
will, or take a guided tour. Great 
beaches. There’s a tea house, plus 
plenty of room for picnics. 

Dartmouth Park. Marvellous high 
ground behind the Dartmouth library, 
overlooking the harbor. Great on hot 


ays. 

Sir Sanford Fleming Park surrounds 
the famous Dingle Tower that was 
built to commemorate the meeting of 
the first legislative assembly in the 
British Empire. If you climb the 122 
steps of the tower you can enjoy a 
breath-taking view, that is if you have 
any breath left. 

Hemlock Ravine Park is a little bit 
of wilderness in the city. This was 
where Prince Edward and the lovely 
Julie St. Laurent made sweet music 
together way back in the late 1700s. 
Bedford Highway past Birch Cove. 

Flyn Park is located off MacDonald 
Street, not far from the Armdale 
Rotary. It is a landscaped waterside 
park, with trees and grass, a wading 
pool and a playground for the kids. 

Fort Needham Memorial Park is just 
north of Gottingen, with the easiest ac- 
cess off Union Street. The Fort was 
originally built to commemorate the 
victims of the great Halifax Explosion 
of 1917.¢ 
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ART GALLERIES 
& MUSEUMS 


Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. June 


13-July 28. Main Gallery: The Prime 


Ministers: William Ronald. A painting 
exhibition portraying an artist’s inter- 
pretation of 16 Canadian Prime 
Ministers from Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald to Pierre Elliott Trudeau. The 
paintings each differ in size and tech- 
nique and are a response to the per- 
sonality, rather than the appearance of 
the men. Organized by Ronald G. 
Atkey, P.D., Q.C., Toronto. June 
13-Sept. 1. Second Floor Gallery: Por- 
trait Painting. Sixteen works by 12 ar- 
tists, the exhibition includes a recent 
Joshua Reynolds acquisition depicting 
the founding of Halifax. Also included 


are early 19th century Halifax portraits 


by post-Reynolds commissioned artists 
Robert Field and William Valentine, a 
16th century Lombard Angel, and im- 
ages through to the mid 20th century. 
6152 Coburg Road. Hours: Mon., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 


Pie for War, Jaraclic Po Lon- - 
don, Ontario. Bedford Highway. — | 
Hours: Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
& Sun., 1) pm; ‘Tues., 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. 


OUT 


p.m.; Lhurs., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 
12 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. Col- 
lege of Art & Design). June 11-21. 
Gallery II: Gerard Collins, portrait 
paintings. June 11-15. Gallery III: 
James Robson, jewelry. June 18-22. 
Gallery III: Daiv Mowbrey, paintings. 
June 25-July 12. Gallery I: Medrie 
McPhee, paintings. June 25-29. Gallery 
II: Alex Busby and Helen Sadler, 
drawings, video and prints. Gallery 
III: Gord Laurin: Recent Work, 
sculpture. July 2-6. Gallery II: Mark 
Whidden and Andrew Short, installa- 
tion. Gallery III: Mark Cowden, in- 
stallation. 1891 Granville St. Hours: 
Tues.-Sat., 1] a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs., 1! 
a.m.-9 p.m.; closed Sun. & Mon. 

Eye Level Gallery. Continuing to June 
15: Monique Desnoyers, installation. 
1585 Barrington Street, Suite 306. 
Hours: Tues.-Sat., 12 noon-5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 

Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery. June 6-July 7. Downstairs: 
Traces, Pat Martin Bates, Victoria, and 
Marlene Creates, Ottawa. Upstairs: 


IN CONCERT 


Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. June 5-7: 
The Rise and Follies of Cape Breton, 
8:00 p.m. June 12: The Temptations, 
6:30 & 9:30 p.m. June 13: Mary 
O’Hara, 8:00 p.m. June 15: Edgett In- 
ternational Showcase, 8:00 p.m. 

Dunn Theatre, presented by the 
Scotia Festival of Music. June 4, 8:00 
p.m.: 7.S. Bach’s Birthday Party, ‘with 


YOUR INVITATION IG 
TEST DRIVE 
CADILLAC EXCELLENCE. 


SCOTIA CHEVROLET 
OLDSMOBILE LTD. 
2477 Robie Street 

Halifax, N.S. 
422-8551 


FORBES CHEVROLET 
OLDSMOBILE LTD. 
580 Portland Street 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
434-4000 


HICKMAN MOTORS LTD. 
85 Kenmount Road 
st. Johns, Nfld. 
726-6990 


The Elegant New 1985 front-wheel drive Cadillac Coupe de Ville. 
NEW 4-YEAR/80,000km LIMITED WARRANTY. NEW 5-YEAR, UNLIMITED 
MILEAGE, FUTURE-GUARD ANTI-CORROSION WARRANTY.* 
| ‘Standard on front-wheel drive Fleetwood and de Villes. 
“See Dealer for details. 
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Countertops Eastern Limited 
10 Morris Drive, Dartmouth, N. =P (¢ 463-7074 


IS YOUR 

JEWELLERY 
ADEQUATELY 

INSURED? 


The value of jewellery has 
. increased in the past several years, 
’a9 so your insurance coverage may not be 
up to date. 


You would be very wise to have 
your jewellery correctly and professionally 
evaluated by Birks. Our reputation in 
this field is highly regarded by 

insurance companies. 


For further information, call 


BIRKS 


ee 
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Manuel Barrueco, Panayis Lyras, Fred 


Sherry and William Tritt. J.S. Bach —_ 
Chaconne in D Minor; J.S. Bach — 
Gamba Sonata in D Major; C.P.E. 
Bach — Quartet in D Major; J.S. Bach 
— Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. June 
7, 8:00 p.m.: Colorado String Quartet, 
with Panayis Lyras and William Tritt. 
Beethoven — String Quartet (T.B.C.); 
Lutoslawski — Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini; Bartok — String quartet 
No. 2, Op. 17. June 9, 8:00 p.m.: 
Masters in Concert, with Colorado 
String Quartet and Panayis Lyras. Boc- 
cherini — Quintet in D Major; 
Debussy — L’Isle Joyeuse; Liszt — 
Valler D’Oberman; Dvorak _ 
Quintet. 

The B W V 1985 Society presents 
BACH 300 — a series of concerts 
celebrating 300 years of the music of 
J.S. Bach, featuring David Mac- 
Donald, organist. June 23, 8:00 p.m.: 
First Baptist Church, Oxford Street. 
This program includes a Trio Sonata 
for organ together with some of Bach’s 
finest instrumental chamber music, 
perhaps even a Brandenburg concerto. 
Guest harpsichordist is David Sandall. 


Neptune Theatre. June 6-8 & 13-15: 
The Sorcerer, presented by the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Society of Nova Scotia. 


CLUB DATES 


Teddy’s, piano bar at Delta Barrington 
Hotel. To June 29: Kim Bishop. July 
1-13: Alan Fawcett. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 
9 a.m.-1 a.m. Happy hour, 5-7 p.m. 
The Village Gate, 534 Windmill 
Road, Dartmouth. June 3-8: Armaged- — 
don. June 13-15: The Aviators. June 
20-22: Mainstreet. June 27-29: Tense. 
July 4-6: Track. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 
10 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., ue 

a. m.-12: 30 p.m. : 
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CityWatch 


by Fon Handforth 


A glance at the sweet 
and the sour of Halifax 


aying goodbye, conventional 

wisdom has it, is the hardest part 
of leaving. Don’t believe it — the 
hardest part of leaving is packing all 
those things that somehow weaselled 
their way into your home and figuring 
out how to ship them across the 
country. 

After spending much of my life in 
and around Halifax, I’ve finally 
plucked up the nerve to stuff 
everything I own into boxes and head 
West. Maybe I’m doing it backwards. 
Just at a time when other Maritimers 
are returning from Alberta because 
there’s no work, my wife and I are 
moving to Calgary because we both 
managed to find jobs there. 

My arrival in Halifax was 
memorable — aboard an old ocean 
liner in the middle of an early winter 
storm. My parents dragged me and my 
siblings across the ocean because they 
thought their opportunities looked bet- 
ter here than in England, where the 
job market was locked up and the 
economy was starting a massive 
deterioration. 

I was quite unused to winter and, 
like the thoroughly sensible child that 
I was, I refused to wear socks, shoes 
or boots because I’d found them to be 
unnecessary encumbrances when we 
lived in Singapore. My poor mother 
was utterly horrified to find me 
frolicking barefoot in the drifts. They 
didn’t find my footwear until spring. 

My working life in Halifax started 
at Dalhousie University, after I 
graduated from art college. I had a 
wonderful job as a janitor: it allowed 
me to read to my heart’s content and 
taught me a proper respect for the 
working class. The pay, however, was 
nothing to write home about. So I left 
for journalism school. 

Several years later, after a stint with 
Truro’s Daily News, I landed a job 
with that well-known Halifax institu- 
tion, the Halifax Herald Ltd. But 
before they would allow me back into 
Halifax I had to spend several months 
in the Truro bureau of The Chronicle- 
Herald — the reasoning, apparently, 
was that anyone who could survive 
working with the gruff bureau chief 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. could probably 
handle the cut and thrust of journalism 
in the city. 
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When I finally did get back to 
Halifax, I was assigned to cover city 
hall which at the time was being run 
from the mayor’s office by another 
Halifax institution — Edmund Morris. 
My first day on that job was right after 


Morris had won re-election by a land- . 


slide. With about 90 minutes before 
deadline, I was told to get a story 
about just what he planned to do dur- 
ing his term. 

When I landed in his office, Morris 
tore a strip off me about three feet 
wide because I worked for The Mail- 
Star, which, he said, had just tried to 
do a hatchet job on his election cam- 
paign instead of providing balanced 
coverage. His wrath, he explained as 
he raged, was directed not at me, but 
at the paper and the reporters who had 
just been pulled off the beat. But it 
was something to behold anyway. 
There’s nothing like being handed a 
scorpion. 

Soon after that, a union drive 
started in the Herald newsroom. Even- 
tually managing editor Bill Smith 
caught wind of it and started firing 
anyone he suspected of having union 
sympathies. The air was thick. When 
the fired reporters and editors called a 
news conference, Smith summoned me 
to his office. Because I had signed a 
union card, I expected it to be my last 
day on the job. Instead he sent me to 
cover the news conference, which 
turned out to be totally bizarre. The 
only journalists who would speak to 
me were the people Smith fired. The 
others ostracized me, assuming that I 
was pro-management because I still 
had a job. No one bothered to ask. 

In the end Smith had to leave the 
Herald and the union did not get in. 
The union drive had been directed at 
him and the issue was job security. 
When he left the tension in the 
newsroom died, but it took some time. 

And in the end I left the Herald in 
search of wider horizons. Besides, they 
wanted me to go to work at 4 a.m. to 
help crank out The Mail-Star. I hate 
getting up early. 

With the skill acquired from years 
of practice, I jumped straight from the 
frying pan into the fire and took a job 
— on monthly retainer no less — with 
Atlantic Insight, which shortly 


| thereafter proceeded to go straight into 


receivership. That helped precipitate 
our decision to leave Halifax. 

My wife was also facing employ- 
ment difficulties. She will soon be a 
lawyer and if there’s one thing Halifax 
doesn’t need right now it’s another 
lawyer. Of her 63 classmates who have 
stayed in Halifax, only a third have 
found work lawyering. The rest, like 
many other Nova Scotians, face glum 
prospects with no work and a high cost 
of living. 

That high cost of living was another 
factor in our decision to leave. The 
long-awaited offshore bonanza was 
once held out as the cure for our 
economic ills. Not only has it been 
slow to materialize, but it seems to 
have pushed up the cost of living. 
Landlords, hoping the oil barons 
would move here, started billing apart- 
ments as ‘“‘executive suites’’ and charg- 
ing appropriate rents. The oil barons 
never arrived and the rents never 
dropped. | 

Moving, we have reasoned, will ex- 
pand our horizons. Living in another 
part of the country will help us purge 
ourselves of the regional parochialism 
that all Canadians fall victim to. But in 
the end the decision was more 
pragmatic than profound — we can 
both work and, hopefully, prosper. 

So now it’s just about time to leave 
and there are hundreds of things I’m 
going to miss, like browsing through 
magazines in Atlantic News, or walk- 
ing along Spring Garden Road, 
through the Public Gardens and the 
Camphill Cemetery, or the zoo that 
Argyle Street becomes on a hot sum- 
mer night, or watching ospreys, sea ot- 
ters, seals and herons along the edges 
of the city that are lapped by the 
ocean. The list goes on. 


But more than anything else, I’ll 
miss the people — our families, all the 
friends we’ve made over the years, and 
the people we never did meet. People 
are what make this city interesting, 
lovely and liveable. 

It turns out that leaving is the 
hardest part of saying goodbye. 


Jon Handforth is an editor at The 
Calgary Sun. 
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Halifax 


As a Metro-based 
company, we’d like to assist 
you in choosing a home in 
the area’s foremost 
planned communities— 
Sheffield (Clayton Park) in 
Halifax and Colby Village in 
Dartmouth. 
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Homes of outstanding 
quality for the new and 
resale market 


e Use our full realty service 
in the selection of a 
homesite, a custom home 
design, a custom builder, a 
financing plan—or—in the 
choice of your own 
architect and builder. 
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(902) 443-3052 P.O. Box 2698, Dartmouth East Postal Station 


Dartmouth (902) 434-1260 Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2W 4R4 


PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


A new light on the murk 
of regional racism 


rnie Forbes is a tall, gaunt man. 

He wears old-fashioned glasses, 

and a brush cut. He used to be a 
school teacher, but he went back to 
university — to Queen’s, that bastion of 
federalist thought in Kingston, Ont., 
comfortably close to Ottawa — and did 
a Ph.D. thesis in history. He studied the 
Maritime Rights movement in the 1920s, 
and the results of that work have been 
published in a scholarly book on that 
subject. 

Ernie Forbes now teaches history at 
the University of New Brunswick, in the 
same department as T.W. Acheson. 
Acheson is the author of an important, 
influential article published in Acadiensis, 
a scholarly journal based at UNB, onthe 
**deindustrialization’’ of the Maritimes. 

Between them, Forbes and Acheson 
have inspired a whole group of univer- 
sity professors in the Maritimes to address 
their attention to the region where they 
live. They have done so by shedding new 
and compelling light on the relationships 
between the region and Central Canada. 

Joining up with Ontario and Quebec 
in a free trade area, the Maritimes went 
into Confederation with a relatively well- 
developed economy, established trading 
links to the rest of the world, and strong 
manufacturing industries often based on 
serving local markets or taking advantage 
of local raw materials. The prospect for 
the region’s business community was ac- 
cess to new, large markets — the markets 
of Quebec and Ontario. The access was 
to be solidified by building a railway to 
link the region to Upper Canada. 

What actually happened, as the new 
Maritime historians tell the story, was not 
industrialization of the Maritimes — it 
was deindustrialization. Over the 50 years 
following Confederation, Maritime 
manufacturing declined as Central Cana- 
dian firms were able to use their access 
to our market to take over Maritime 
markets (and Maritime companies) for 
production generated from Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The effect of Bill Acheson’s and Er- 
nie Forbes’ work in the world of Atlantic 
Canadian scholarship has been dramatic. 
Students and young academics from the 
Maritimes have been coming across 
Acheson’s article in Acadiensis. They 
have been reading Ernie Forbes’ book. 
Here they are finding the antidote to the 
standard treatment accorded the Mari- 
times by historians and other scholars. 
One young sociologist/historian who 
followed Ernie Forbes’ route to Queen’s 
sees scholars like himself up against a 
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form of regional racism where historians 
offer nothing better than pat little for- 
mulas blaming Maritimers for our posi- 
tion in Confederation. This is done in the 
guise of talking about our quaint, so- 
called native characteristics — our con- 
servatism, our lack of entrepreneurship, 
our traditional and hard-to-change 
political party allegiances. 

I spent an evening recently with a 
gathering of 30 or 40 scholars from Atlan- 
tic Canada who are engaged in Atlantic 
Canadian studies. They are researching 
all kinds of new subjects, piecing together 
more of the story of the region’s past and 
present. I bumped into one man who 
works in a local museum in the Annapolis 
Valley, gathering together the detailed 
records of settlers spanning the period 
from the arrival of the Planters to the pre- 
sent. He is encouraging local communities 
to write local histories. Another 
academic, now located in B.C., is learn- 
ing about the shipping industry in the 
region. A third has been working on the 
history of Charlottetown. A fourth has 
just got money out of Ottawa to set up 
a research institute studying rural and 
small-town life in the region. 

These scholars with a special interest 
in the economic, political and social 
aspects of the Maritimes are still very 
much a tiny minority in their universities. 
In some fields like economics and political 
science there are very few scholars who 
are concentrating their attention on 
regional studies. In Newfoundland, in 
contrast to the Maritimes, there is a bet- 
ter developed tradition of regional studies 
at Memorial University, and leading 
figures like David Alexander paved the 
way and offered inspiration much as Bill 
Acheson and Ernie Forbes are doing for 
the Maritimes. 

This is a very important and exciting 
development for all Atlantic Canadians. 
Research like Acheson’s and Forbes’ pro- 
vides a basis for understanding our pre- 
sent. 

We are going to be hearing a lot from 
Ernie Forbes, Bill Acheson, and the 
scholars whom they have inspired to focus 
their energies on understanding the 
Maritimes from within. The story of how 
Atlantic Canada came to the position it 
has today in Confederation is only begin- 
ning to be told. By understanding where 
we fit, we are taking a very important step 
in learning how we can arrive at a new 
and more satisfactory relationship to the 
rest of Canada — and to the,world. 

— James Lorimer 


|: is I, an especially happy guest 
of the Airport Hotel. I flew in 


yesterday, had my sales meeting 
right here, swam a few lengths, 
had a fine dinner and a restful 


night’s sleep. Since I’m only three 
minutes from the Airport 
(complimentary transportation to 
and fro) I can sleep a little longer, 
enjoy breakfast and be driven to 
the Airport. 

Guess who is coming back here? 


‘mex. 
AIRPORT HOTEL 


902/861-1860 
HALIFAX Telex 019 22815 
Call Peter Murphy for arrangements. 
Atlantic Canada’s 
Regional Meeting Centre ; 
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Want a great time off 
Halifax harbour? 


___. Deep-sea fishing 
(tackle provided) 
Dene arelacags 
Wiel Niel oka it~ Jaro! 
Watch the 12 
metre yachts 


The choice is yours 

Call 422-5593 
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Located at Historic Properties 
next to Bluenose II 


There’s So Much To Sea 
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extra width broadens bathing be realized in Expresso or a 


Introducing the Infinity e 
Bath Whirlpool™. Your mother 
always told you sharing was a 
virtue, now Kohler makes it 
practical, relaxing and good 
clean fun. 

Infinity © is the same length 
as a conventional bath but its 


pleasures infinitely. It’s a variety of Kohler decorator 
luxurious, 20 inch (52cm) deep, colours. So, whether you're 
body-contoured whirlpool. A interested in luxurious bathing, 


control panel eliminates spouts; = invigorating Massage or Just 
making sharing comfortable as | .togetherness, Infinity e© offers 


well as beautiful. 


more for one...or for two... 


Your dreams of Infinity 2 can than just tea. 


“THE BOLD LOOK 


* KOHLER 


For more information 
contact your Kohler dealer. Or 
send two dollars for a full- 
colour catalogue of imaginative 
Kohler concepts for kitchen, bath 
bath and powder room to: 
Kohler Company, PO. Box 3000, 
Willowdale, Ontario, MZN 575. 


Copyright 1982. Kohler Co 


Environment, not ecology 

As an ecologist and an environmen- 
talist, 1am bothered when people get the 
two ideas mixed up. Denise Brun and 
Ralph Surette did it three times, including 
once in the title, in their otherwise ex- 
cellent article about Canada’s national 
parks, People versus ecology: the conun- 
drum over national parks (February, 
1985). Ecology is a science, specifically 
that division of biology concerned with 
interactions among living things, and bet- 
ween organisms and their surroundings. 
The environment comprises those land- 
scapes, ecosystems, flora, fauna and 
natural processes that surround us, and 
which Parks Canada, among others, is in 
the business of protecting. Therefore, 
there cannot be a conflict between the 
needs of people and ‘‘ecology’’ (or worse 
“*the ecology’’) any more than there can 
be with microbiology, chemistry or 
nuclear physics. Such phrases make no 
sense. However, there can be, and too 
often are, clashes between people and the 
environment, or between people and 
others who wish to conserve the environ- 
ment. The confusion arises because it was 
research in ecology (studying how nature 
works) that led to the present awareness 
that the environment is threatened. In 
every instance that the word ‘‘ecology’’ 
appears in the national parks article, the 


All books available from your local bookseller 


FEEDBACK 


word ‘‘environment’’ is clearly what the 
authors intended. 

Barry Taylor 

Calgary, Alberta 


Carry on Insight 

Congratulations for weathering the 
crisis of publishing your magazine, and 
may this be an end to your immediate pro- 
blems. As a subscriber, I look forward 
with anticipation to /nsight making its ap- 
pearance each month. I think the articles 
are well chosen and informative. Being 
Maritimers, born and bred, my husband 
and I enjoy the Maritime content very 
much. We need to refresh our minds 
regarding our ‘‘native health,’ and to be 
constantly aware of the beauty and ad- 
vantages of living in this lovely corner of 
our Canada. I hope your subscriptions in- 
crease, your horizon remains bright and 

your zeal carries on. 
Mrs. Donald R. Ellison 
Moncton, N.B. 


Students are the losers 

Your article on education by Victoria 
O’Dea (‘Teachers should have learned 
me more’’ — a dropout problem, 


Three books that bring the history and 


natural beauty of Quebec and the Maritimes 
to ones living room. | 
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$19.50 


Oxford University Press (Canada) 


February, 1985) was interesting. Many 
students who leave school do so because 
they are fed up with the system. Many 
teachers in our high schools spend more 
time drinking coffee and planning their 
holidays than teaching. The curriculum 
is set and it is up to the pupils to get what 
they can from it. Because of the teachers’ 
union, a bad teacher with seniority can 
replace a good one who hasn’t been 
teaching as long. Newfoundland teachers 
work a shorter year than their counter- 
parts do in other parts of Canada. Our 
school year is only 188 days, although the 
teachers are paid each month for 12 
months. If you take into account that 
there are several workshop days and stor- 
my weather losses, the students are left 
with approximately 175 school days to 
prepare for the next grade. Yet a teacher 
can attend university for one month dur- 
ing the summer and take three or four sub- 
jects that will increase his salary by several 
thousand dollars. Although we are sup- 
posed to have highly qualified and well-edu- 
cated teachers to teach up to Grade 12, we 
are also surrounded by those who specialize 
in reading, speaking, etc. One wonders how 
well-trained the classroom teachers really are 
if they need these extra jerks. It’s no wonder 
the system is a farce, and we are the losers. 
Larry Andrews 

Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Thorne Stevenson & Kellogg 
Management Consultants 


is pleased to announce the relocation of its Halifax offices 
effective May 27, 1985, to: 
Suite 1507, Purdy’s Wharf Tower, 
1959 Upper Water Street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. B3J 3N2. 


Telephone: (902) 422-1521 


Thorne Stevenson & Kellogg has offices in eleven major Canadian centers 
and has been serving Canadian industry and government since 1936. 
The Halifax office provides a full range of management consulting services 
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to the Atlantic Provinces. 
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CABINET & ARCHITURAL 
HARDWARE 


Hafele Architural Hardware 

Hafele Cabinet & Furniture Catalog 
Hafele Woodworking Tool Catalog 
Duropal Laminates 

Euroimix Cabinet Hardware 

Grass Hinges — Drawer Slides 


A 


Send $3.00 per Catalog for postage & 
handling to: 


DESIGNER HARDWARE CO. 
P.O. Box 5094, Armdale, N.S. B21 4M6 


eopen week-ends in June *picnic area 
edaily runs in July and August ¢snack bar 

e this year introducing the SUNSET 
SPECIAL, Saturday evening dining car — 

for reservations call 1-800-332-3989. 


ROUTE 114, HILLSBOROUGH 
JUST 22 KM. SOUTH OF MONCTON 


Fitness: 
What it does 
for your body 
it does 

for your mind. 
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The Canadian movement for personal fitness. 
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Totally misleading and harmful 
Bill Ledwell’s article Potato farmers 
try to foil bid to kill Island railways 
(March, 1985) presents a mix of fact and 
falsehood that cannot be allowed to go 
unchallenged. Its thrust is totally 
misleading and harmful. It certainly does 
not provide “‘insight?’ As reluctant as past 
Canadian governments have been to let 
science-based technology play a role in 
maintaining Canada’s position of relative 
prosperity among the advanced nations, 
nevertheless, Ledwell’s assessment of 
railway technology is totally false and 
misleading. The Canadian environment 
has forced its railways to become world 
leaders in mass movements and we export 
the technology around the world. But the 
price of making it so efficient was that 
it became very specialized. The same goes 
for urban mass transit rail systems. The 
railways had to give up the role of retail, 
general-purpose carrying to provide more 
efficient modes. Reinforcing national 
economic weaknesses caused by 
misdirected disincentives to adapt hurts 
all the Atlantic Provinces. It is at- 
tributable to neglect of engineering 
economies in some provinces, especially 
in this region. Better investigative repor- 
ting is overdue to provide an Jnsight wor- 
thy of the name for the region’s readers. 
Eric P. Stephenson 
RR 1, Ripples, N.B. 


Home away from home 

I was lucky enough at Christmas to 
be sent a copy of your September, 1984, 
issue — and what an issue for a homesick 
Halifax gal away to Scotland for a one- 
year teaching exchange! The photography 
was beautiful and the articles touched on 
all my favorite Maritime haunts. I 
especially savored your exclusive 
CityXtyle featuring the Midtown Tavern. 
All those familiar faces. I must, however, 
call you on your Small Towns article 
about Baddeck. Of course, Baddeck is 
well known for its Alexander Graham Bell 
Museum and as the former home of Mr. 
Bell himself. But I must correct you about 
Mr. Bell’s nationality. One of the many 
things I have learned while living in 
Scotland is that Mr. Bell belongs to them 
and was, in fact, born in Edinburgh. He 
was not an American as your article sug- 
gests. Scotland, like all other countries, 
likes to be recognized for its famous peo- 
ple. That aside, I want to wish you con- 
tinued success with your magazine and 
hope that in the future I will be sent 
another prized copy of Atlantic Insight 
by friends who know the importance of 

home while away from home. 
Denise Curry 
North Berwick 
Scotland 
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A ripe sense of anticipation 
over Micmac self-government 


As they lay out the form in reserves across the province, natives in 
Nova Scotia are convinced it is only a question of time before they 


are a self-governing people 


by Peter Kavanagh 
hen Canada’s first ministers 
meet in 1987, once again trying 
to seek consensus on self- 
government for the aboriginal peoples, 
the key question may be just how close 
native Canadians are to the goal already. 
If Nova Scotia’s Micmac population is 
typical, the first ministers may be only 
discussing a question of form rather than 
substance. 

In subtle but potentially significant 
ways, Nova Scotia Micmacs are acquir- 
ing the tools of self-determination. 
Whether it is language retention efforts 
at Chapel Island, a province-wide native 
children’s services agency or a new native- 
controlled financial institution, the direc- 
tion seems clear. 

*“We want to tell the people of Nova 
Scotia that self-government is not a ter- 
ribly radical idea. It is guaranteed by the 
constitution and the form will vary from 
reserve to reserve. It’s really a question 
of us controlling our own development.’ 
Noel Doucette, president of the Union of 
Nova Scotia Indians, is quietly eloquent 
in his explanation of the ‘‘inevitable’’ 
evolution of native control. 

His optimism may be justified. In the 
last 20 years there’s been a remarkable 
change in Micmac attitudes and ambitions 
regarding their own destiny. During the 
federal government’s Indian Act amend- 
ment process of 1959-61, not a single com- 
ment or submission was received from 
Nova Scotia natives. Times have changed. 
‘“We’ve become fairly sophisticated po- 
litically?’ says Doucette. ‘‘At the last first 
ministers’ conference all our chiefs were 
assembled in a single room and our re- 
presentatives were in constant com- 
munication while they watched the whole 
process on closed circuit TV?’ 

Most importantly, the sophistication 
is observable at other levels. Peter Stevens 
is president of the new Micmac Family 
and Children’s Services of Nova Scotia. 
This native-controlled organization is 
replacing federal and provincial control 
over social services on reserves in Nova 
Scotia. The agency’s staff of 22 will work 
within the communities, replacing white 
administration and social workers. For 
Stevens it is more than a question of con- 
trol. ‘‘We see this as a step towards find- 
ing Indian solutions to Indian problems. 
In the past it was obvious white values 
weren’t compatible with the problems 
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Micmac families have.”’ 

Stevens is involved in another effort 
by natives to take control of government 
services integral to the concept of self- 
government. Stevens chaired a seven- 
member Native Health Commission 
which toured the province during the fall 
of 1984 and winter of 1985. The commis- 
sion recommended that reserves develop 
a native health care structure which would 
*‘concentrate on the lifestyle, cultural 
and economic causes of illnesses among 
Indians?’ 

“We have a certain way of looking at 
things versus the province or the rest of 
the country,’ says Terry Paul, chief of the 
Membertou Indian Band near Sydney. 
This Indian view is sweeping the reserve 
school system. There are the control issues 
such as who funds and who runs the 
schools but the most important develop- 
ments may be with the cultural and 
linguistic content in the curriculum. 

Atasmall school on the Chapel Island 
Reserve, a unique bilingual program is 
being conducted with Micmac children at 
the elementary level. Marie Baptiste, who 
developed and co-ordinates the program, 
sees it as ‘putting back the language and 
culture that have been taken out?’ 

In addition to preserving the 
language, programs such as the one at 
Mi’kmawey school may ultimately mean 
the preservation of a way of life. Dr. Jim 
Frey, director of native language develop- 
ment in Manitoba’s education depart- 
ment, has surveyed native teaching 
methods and thinks methods ‘‘which 
transmit culture and language enable 
native peoples to better cope with living 
in two worlds?’ 

A key in these efforts has been the 
development of a writing system for Mic- 
mac. Bernie Francis, a Micmac cultural 
worker in Sydney, worked for over five 
years at designing a workable system. 
Francis thinks the ‘‘language and culture 
can only survive if it can be transmitted 
literally as well as orally?’ 

Sandra Jeddore, a Micmac student at 
the University College of Cape Breton, 
wishes she and her friends had had the 
benefit of a bilingual education. Forced 
to learn a white culture while living as an 
Indian, she watched as 90 per cent of her 
friends dropped out before Grade 10. ‘‘It 
was like we were in neither world and most 
of us couldn’t make it.’’ Living in two 
worlds means, among other things, econ- 
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omic activity. Indian reserves are nor- 
mally pockets of 100 per cent unemploy- 
ment and the grant/welfare/grant syn- 
drome has destroyed individuals, families 
and communities. Most native leaders 
recognize that without a solid economic 
base self-government will be an empty 
fable. No native group thinks simply hav- 
ing a land base is sufficient. 

The Union of Nova Scotia Indians has 
experimented with a variety of economic 
development schemes over the last 15 
years. In April, the union received the sup- 
port of the federal and Nova Scotia gov- 
ernments for the creation of Ulnooweg 
Development Group Incorporated — an 
Indian-owned financial institution. Tom 
O’Leary, who developed the plan for the 
institution, sees Ulnooweg as a critical 
step forward in Indian economic develop- 
ment. ‘*We are looking at a capitalized 
corporation with a revolving loan fund 
of $6 million to $9 million. It means in- 
dependence and that is a first?’ Ulnooweg 
will do more than lend money. A train- 


Native control: spelling out the future 


ing division will develop entrepreneurs 
with the technical skills necessary to run 
Indian business. A research wing will 
identify opportunities and perform 
market analyses. 

At the Union of Nova Scotia Indian 
offices, on the Membertou Reserve, there 
is a sense of movement. Union staff and 
band chiefs are convinced it is only a ques- 
tion of time before they are a self- 
governing people. According to Noel 
Doucette ‘‘over the next five years we’ll 
be laying out the form and fitting the 
pieces?’ 
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Heat over French immersion: 


smokescreen for other ills? 


Some anglophones complain English students are losing their culture 
and language skills. Educators reply that blaming French immersion 


classes is “‘like poking at ghosts’’ 


by Catherine Clark 

he first class of New Brunswick 
French immersion students will 
graduate from Fredericton High 
School this month. The ceremony will be 
bittersweet for most. Many have gone to 
school with the same classmates since 
Grade 1; all have endured the careful 
scrutiny of educators and psychologists. 

Most can tell the stories of being 
ridiculed by non-French immersion 
students and teachers who mocked them 
for being ‘‘special.’’ The controversy is 
far from over. At recent provincial 
language hearings on the controver- 
sial Poirier-Bastarache Report, some 
anglophones lashed out at the program, 
saying that English students are losing 
their culture and their ability to read and 
write in English. After 12 years, French 
immersion in the province is still under 
attack. 2 

At the hearings in St. Stephen in May, 
a parent hit a raw nerve when she ob- 
served: ‘‘Parents are being forced to enrol 
their children in French immersion pro- 
grams in the fear that they will be unable 
to get jobs in the future without being bi- 
lingual. As a result of this, our children 
are losing their English skills and are in 
danger of losing their heritage, a com- 
plaint the French have so often voiced.’’ 

Immersion has become a scapegoat of 
sorts in the tug-of-war between the French 
and English communities in the province. 
Those who are against bilingualism try 
to pick away at the program while 
defenders of two official languages hail 
immersion as the first step in building a 
bridge between the hostile communities. 

“*T think this is part of a larger social 
issue and some of the fears people have 
are displaced and put on the French im- 
mersion curriculum,’’ says Gerry Clark, 
chairperson of the Education Coalition, 
a lobby group of New Brunswick 
educators and parents. ‘‘I think there is 
an emotional issue here. There is no 
evidence that French immersion kids are 
affected in their ability to use the English 
language.”’ 

In fact, educators say researchers have 
found no evidence to support the notion 
that English speaking immersion students 
lose any of their English skills. Immer- 
sion students often complain that they 
don’t get enough French, not English. 
Educators say because immersion 
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students speak English as soon as they 
leave the classroom, watch English televi- 
sion and read English books, it’s often 
their French that suffers. 

At Fredericton High School, students 
underwent extensive tests to evaluate their 
conversational French skills after 12 years 
of immersion. Although the final results 
are not yet available, Michelle Pert, 
one of 66 immersion students who will 
graduate from FHS, says she’s worried 
about her results. ‘‘We don’t speak 
French half as much as we should,’’ she 
says. ‘‘We’re just starting to find this out 
now because we’re being interviewed to 
test our level in French. A lot of us aren’t 


Gray: ‘‘We worried too much about English 


doing well. That reflects badly on the pro- 
gram.’’ French immersion students cur- 
rently take only two courses in French at 
the high school level. In junior high the 
split is 50-50 or 60-40. 

Neville Gosman, a Grade 12 French 
immersion student at FHS, says his marks 
in French courses are considerably lower 
than in English courses. ‘‘My French 
courses should be well above mediocre 
because I’ve been taking it for the last 12 
years,’’ he said. ‘‘We just don’t get 
enough French.’’ | 

Vicky Gray, a psychologist at the 


University of New Brunswick, has been 
studying the French immersion program 
in Fredericton schools for 12 years. Each 
year students like Pert and Gosman have 
been tested and compared with regular 
core program students to evaluate their 
French and English skills. Gray said the 
study showed the immersion students did 
as well in English as students in the core 
program. She said when the French im- 
mersion program first started parents, 
teachers and the students wanted to make 
sure that they wouldn’t lose any English 
by being taught in French. 

‘In retrospect we worried far more 
than we needed to about English, we 
didn’t worry enough about French,’’ she 
says. ‘‘We sort of assumed they’d be bi- 
lingual. Now we know they need more 
French than they are getting. We’re more 
concerned that their French is not as good 
as it could be.”’ 

Despite the contradiction between the 
factions for and against French immer- 
sion, the program in New Brunswick has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. In 
1976 the program enrolled 2,473 students 
province-wide. This year there are more 
than 12,000 students in French immer- 
sion. In 12 years FHS will graduate more 
than 300 immersion students, five times 
the number who will receive diplomas this 
year. 

With the introduction of late immer- 
sion in many school districts, parents who 
decided not to enrol their children in 
French immersion in Grade 1 now have 
the opportunity to catch up. Officials at 
the education department say that late im- 
mersion is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

Barry Lydon, a consultant in French 
as a second language for the education 
department said if there was a problem 
with French immersion, parents would be 
pulling their children out of the program 
in droves. ‘“The department would react 
if it felt there was any foundation to any 
allegations that immersion education was 
turning out children that were illiterate 
or who were unable to function in their 
own language,’’ he said. ‘‘We would often 
be swift to react to that kind of 
allegation.’’ 

The criticism, though, is often 
justified. In some neighborhood schools, 
French immersion has created havoc. 
Parents who moved to a specific area to 
be close to schools are horrified to find 
their child is ina combined grade because 
of declining enrolment and the busing of 
French immersion students to other 
schools. But as long as there are parents 
who demand French immersion for their 
children there is little they can do. 

Educators admit the presence of im- 
mersion has changed the character of 
neighborhood schools. But as one 
educator said, the allegations that English 
speaking immersion students are losing 
their heritage because of French immer- 
sion is ‘‘like poking at ghosts.”’ 
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Rust-Oleum 
interrupts this magazine 


for a dramatic TY demonstration. 


‘This is what happens to metal when it's exposed to Ordinary paints won't give you the special metal protec- 
water, the sun, to heat and cold. tion you need. Rust-Oleum will. 


Rust-Oleum is superior metal protection...that penetrates 
deep, to prevent rust damage. 


SUPERIOR METAL PROTECTION 
That's what Rust-Oleum is all about. 
Rust-Oleum gives beautiful, long-lasting 
rust protection. Greater chip resistance. 
Excellent weather and fade resistance too. 
It's the premium quality paint for metal. 
Everything from your patio furniture to 
your kids’ bikes will look better longer. 
Which means you can spend more time 
relaxing. Use Rust-Oleum. Once you do it, 
you re done with it for a long, long time. 


Ask for it by name. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


FROM [EPAGES, 


AVAILABLE 
% A Canadian Product 


*T.M. of RUST-OLEUM Corporation 
tT.M. of LePage’s Limited, Bramalea, Ontario L6T 2)4 


everything to build with 


The new 


Top of the line. Straight line. 
AUS mialcesie(sMe)miatsMccven lacey 
And definitely for those who 


refuse to toe the line. 


The longer the road, the shorter the time it 
takes tor Carat to work its wonder. This 
luxury Jetta comes equipped with an abun- 
dance ot features, trom air conditioning to 
heated seats and just about everything in 
between. 


Ike] |k@zefanrelakeiae|lai=xorce hl cerele kee le] ahWiolk= : . 
elu miaiconecynlelelainciacmiacnelacmielelelsnaiip 914950. 
The Jetta Carat. Controlled tlamboyance. 

Restrained selt-indulgence. Affordable 

largess. Luxurious performance. Somehow 

ime! MAVelL cs 


In the interest of clarity, it should be known 
that the new Jetta Carat is pronounced with 
a “K” and is a suitable synonym for “varoom 
“swoosh” and “eee-yow.’ 
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bd sXoly-o Mola Mastelalvicelaillg-ia Mile le(-<i(-toMa-1(ol] Mola(a-Mrolmn(-14(om Grelge] MUZiismo ls o\-(-e Mile lab GERMAN ENGINEERED 
Wel Minelaiualtxitelaae (lire Maireve(-\Cielx-Mel'Zell(ele)(-Maxelis Mh 7-\y0 Mm @)e) lola Pum olg-ere(-1-187 @yiN Dd) SEDAN 
inspection and freight extra. Dealer may sell for less. e 
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WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. Average per Cigarette — 
Export “A” Light Regular “tar” 10.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. King Size ‘‘tar” 10.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. 
Export.‘A” Extra Light Regular “tar” 8.0 mg., nicotine 0.7 mg. King Size “tar” 9.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. 
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Hot air over Borden: 
causeway politics fly again 


The idea has been talked about for almost 100 years but nothing has 
happened. A couple of new proposals are on the table now. But for 
many Islanders it’s just a lot of hot air 


by P. T. Cusack 
t’s been almost a century since 
government first studied building 
a causeway between Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. Islanders 
have been romanced and courted by the 
idea countless times since, only to be left 
waiting at the altar on wedding day. 
They’ve been divided by the issue, have 
fought bitter elections over it, and, inthe 
end, have always been left disillusioned. 
But, inthe backrooms of Ottawa, the idea 
is under study yet again. 

This time, a committee representing 
several federal government departments 
is looking at a proposal from a group of 
private entrepreneurs who want to build 
a causeway, bridge and tunnel to link the 
Island and the mainland. Federal Tourism 
Minister Tom McMillan, the MP for 
Hillsborough, won’t disclose who the en- 
trepreneurs are. But, he says, if the com- 
mittee decides their proposal is sound, an 
environmental study will follow, likely to 
be finished in late 1986, and construction 
could begin soon after that. 

**They’re big operators, capable of 
delivering,’ says McMillan of the 
unknown entrepreneurs. ‘“They’re Cana- 
dian, largely Maritime. They have an 
enormous amount of confidence in con- 
struction, a lot of experience in mega- 
projects. I checked them out, quite frank- 
ly, and they have a strong reputation?’ 

That’s pretty big talk, but other 
Islanders aren’t caught up by McMillan’s 
enthusiasm — they’ve heard it too many 
times before. ‘‘I can’t take them too 
seriously,’ says Gilbert Bell, who has been 
Borden’s mayor for 27 years and has 
worked on CN Marine’s ferries crossing 
the Northumberland Strait for 32 years. 
**1’m a little surprised he’d come out with 
statements not knowing what he’s talk- 
ing about.’ 

Bell has opposed the causeway idea 
since modern-day discussions started in 
1957. Today, he can reinforce his stand 
by merely pointing across the railway 
tracks to a never-used, never-paved 
highway that cost $13 million, known 
locally as Skidoo Road. Like a similar one 
near Cape Tormentine, N.B., that also 
cost millions, this five-mile strip was part 
of an aborted effort by former prime 
minister John Diefenbaker and former 
premier Walter Shaw to build a causeway. 

_ Tories weren’t the only ones to have 
the dream. In 1959, just before losing 
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power to Shaw, former Grit premier Alex 
Matheson said: ‘‘The whole thing is up 
to Ottawa. By the terms of Confedera- 
tion, Ottawa promised us continuous and 
adequate communication and, with to- 
day’s traffic, that can’t be done by fer- 
ries, no matter how fast and efficient they 
arec” 


Approach to the unbuilt causeway 


Islanders still debate whether 
Matheson and Shaw were more interested 
in building a causeway or winning elec- 
tions. Their debate reaches into the of- 
fices of today’s political leaders. Premier 
Jim Lee, a full-time organizer for Shaw 
in the 1960s, says he’ll never. make the 
causeway an election issue. ‘‘It was a good 
thing to talk about (then) but when the 
election was over you forgot about it,’ 
he says. These days, he thinks it should 
bea referendum issue, not an election one. 
And as far as Opposition Leader Joe Ghiz 
is concerned, ‘‘it’s just talk?’ 

But for McMillan, it’s pretty serious 
talk. He is enthusiastic that a five-year 
construction project ‘‘would bea real shot 
in the arm for P.E.I., New Brunswick, 
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Nova Scotia and, to some extent, 
Newfoundland’’ 

‘It would be an indigenous mega- 
project with tremendously large spinoffs. 
Apart from the offshore, it would be the 
biggest single project on our plate?’ he 
says, adding it would be ‘‘another wonder 
of the world. All I’m asking people to do 
is approach it with an open mind?’ 

That may bea lot to ask of Islanders. 
In 1894 they were told a $10-million tun- 
nel would likely be built; in 1956 The 
Financial Post reported the P.E.I. govern- 
ment had put the causeway at the top of 
its shopping list for federal funding; in 
1959 they were told the causeway was a 
certainty; they watched the Skidoo Road’s 
construction in the ’60s and then saw the 
whole thing shelved, apparently forever, 
when Pierre Trudeau’s Liberals offered 
the province a comprehensive develop- 
ment plan as an alternative. 

Islanders were once keen about the 
perceived advantages of a causeway — a 
quick way off the Island and direct ac- 
cess to mainland markets. In the ’60s, 
many Islanders were willing to risk los- 
ing some of their province’s charm, 
romance and culture by building the 
causeway. ; | 

Others have been less eager to make 
that type of sacrifice, saying that building 
a causeway would rob summer tourists 
of the romantic, picturesque and 
pleasurable sail to the province. McMillan 
dismisses that, saying there’s no room for 
that romantic thinking any more. 

He says the idea Ottawa is studying 
now is ‘‘aconcept more than a proposal?’ 
The structure would cost $350 million and 
would havea half-mile tunnel in the mid- 
dle of a causeway and bridges between 
Borden and Cape Tormentine. 

But Premier Lee is more interested in 
a proposed tunnel under study by the 
federal and provincial transport depart- 
ments. A European firm would build it 
under the Strait. Lee says electric flatbeds 
would carry cars across. McMillan is cool 
about that idea because he doesn’t want 
the economic benefits of building a cross- 
ing to leave the region. 

McMillan says the entrepreneurs he 
has been talking to would finance the 
crossing, run it for 25 years and then sell 
it to the federal government for $1. But 
they are concerned that if their idea is 
acted upon, Ottawa will probably have 
to call tenders on the job and they could 
be underbid. McMillan says that is a real 
possibility. | 

So far, possibilities are what this latest 
round of causeway talk is all about. The 
only thing Islanders can be assured of is 
they haven’t heard the end of it all yet. 
‘It’s not a pie-in-the-sky idea,’ says 
McMillan. ‘‘It’s a concrete idea whose 
time came long ago. It will happen — 
whether it’s in our day or someone else’s. 
P.E.I. canno longer compete with an out- 
moded means of transport that keeps us 
captive.’ 
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Baie Verte’s asbestos mine is 


safer now, but the past looms 


For over 10 years workers in Newfoundland’s only asbestos mine 
labored in deadly surroundings before they became aware of the 
dangers. They also suffered repeated layoffs. Now both problems 
seem to be solved. But the legacy of the past is a ticking time bomb 


by Richard Shelley 
aie Verte is isolated: 600 km 
northwest of St. John’s and 200 
km northeast of Corner Brook in the 
White Bay area of Newfoundland’s north 
coast. From time immemorial it’s also 
been poor: a few ill-paid summer and fall 
jobs in woods camps and a few short 
weeks of fishing to make never-enough 
money to tide families over the bitterly 
cold and idle winter. That’s why the peo- 
ple of the White Bay area welcomed with 
unquestioning enthusiasm the arrival in 
1963 of the Johns-Manville Corp. to open 
Newfoundland’s only asbestos mine. 

The years since then have left a legacy 
of fear and bitterness — and now of 
cautiously renewed hope. The Baie Verte 
mine is operating once again with a 
smaller but apparently stabilized work 
force. Still, the feeling remains that com- 
panies and governments callously played 
dice with people’s lives — with conse- 
quences that may not be known for years 
to come. 

As far back as 1927 British studies 
were indicating that constant exposure to 
asbestos dust was producing unhealthy 
side effects. By 1955, studies of U.S. 
workers employed for 20 years in the 
asbestos industry showed their risk of 
lung cancer increased tenfold. Subsequent 
research had confirmed the carcinogenic 
effects of the white fibrous mineral by the 
time Advocate Mines Ltd. (owned by 
Johns-Manville and the Belgian company 
Eternit) started production at Baie Verte. 

Until 1971 the Baie Verte workers were 
directly affiliated with the Canadian 
Labor Congress. In that year they were 
chartered as a local of the United 
Steelworkers of America and through the 
USW became familiar with asbestos- 
related diseases. The fear set in, as did the 
desire to learn more of the frightening 
realities of their employment. In 1976 a 
team of doctors from the Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine in New York, under Dr. Irv- 
ing Selikoff, came to Baie Verte to doa 
firsthand survey. 

The findings, released late the follow- 
ing year, were stunning: 
eThirty-one per cent who had worked at 
the mine since its beginning had X-ray 
abnormalities. 
eFifteen per cent with 10 or more years 
of asbestos exposure had abnormal X- 
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rays. 

eTen per cent of the 485 workers exam- 
ined had abnormal X-rays of a kind 
associated with asbestos. 
eAsbestos-related diseases, both cancer 
and asbestosis, normally aren’t 
discoverable by medical examination until 
15 to 35 years after a person starts work 
with the mineral. 

The study also made some en- 
vironmental observations. Dust from the 
mine was found to be carried in the air 
for miles around. The highest concentra- 
tion of asbestos dust found anywhere in 
the world, outside of a mine, was 


Workers with signs of 
disease must stay in the 
mine, as the province 
doesn’t recognize their 
medical problems as 
job related 


discovered on a stretch of road leading 
to the neighboring communities of Fleur- 
de-Lys and Coachman’s Cove — the 
result of wind-driven dust from the mine’s 
waste piles becoming packed into the dirt 


road. 

Selikoff’s report stated flatly: ‘‘both 
Advocate Mines Ltd. and the (provincial) 
government are aware of these facts 
. . . both refuse to act?’ Subsequent in- 
vestigation confirmed that both the com- 
pany and the government had been 
privately warned years earlier of the 
health hazards. 

Spurred by the report, the workers in 
February, 1978, went out on the longest 
health and safety strike in Canadian 
history. It lasted 14 weeks. In the end, all 
of the workers’ demands were met. They 
included facilities where dust-filled 
workclothes could be left, on-site launder- 
ing and showers, a car wash, wetting of 
tailings to keep down dust, clean 
pressurized lunchrooms, a monitoring 
unit within the mine, and formation of 
a utility crew to clean up the constant 
spillage of the fibre. The provincial 
government was pressured into long- 


overdue paving and upgrading of roads. 
The future looked healthy at last. 

Then in December, 1981, dwindling 
markets forced Advocate Mines to close 
its gates. Johns-Manville and Eternit 
wanted out; about 500 workers were out. 
The provincial government began the 
search for anew operator. An Australian 
company, Trans Pacific Asbestos, 
backed by a provincially guaranteed loan 
for $3 million, offered the mine’s owners 
$4 million for the assets. Refused, the 
matter went to arbitration. The provin- 
cial government then expropriated. The 
federal government’s part of the deal was 
a $13 million loan to the new operators. 

Through 1983 the work force was 
gradually recalled so that by year’s end 
280 were employed — a far cry from the 
days when 600 went through the gates. 
Still further troubles lay ahead. Twice 
during 1984, marketing and cash flow 
problems forced large-scale layoffs, the 
first lasting four weeks, the second two. 
Early this year there was a six-week layoff 
that ended only when the federal and pro- 
vincial governments came once again to 
the company’s aid. 

Economically and environmentally 
the future for the mine looks brighter. 
Michael Clay, the Baie Verte manager and 
president of Trans Pacific Asbestos, says 
the company wants to introduce a wet 
system of milling the fibre. This would 
replace the highly polluting dry method 
in use since 1963. This wet system, pro- 
totyped in Australia, besides being much 
safer, is ‘‘much more efficient in 
separating the asbestos fibre from the 
ore.’ It would increase the yield of fibre 
and enable the mill to refine the 25 million 
tons of tailings surrounding the pit. 

‘*Within one year of beginning 
gradual implementation, 20 per cent of 
the mill’s operation could be converted 
to the wet method and increase to 100 per 
cent within a few years,’ says Clay. The 
wet method, he adds, would increase the 
life of the mine by up to 20 years, from 
its originally estimated lifespan of 40 
years. 

But the past still haunts the people of 
the White Bay area. The Selikoff Report 
recommended that information on 
‘‘household contact asbestos disease’’ be 
obtained. It never was. Nor was Selikoff’s 
recommended follow-up survey for 1980 
ever undertaken. Nor has the recom- 
mended annual surveillance program of 
asbestos-affected persons been initiated. 

Many of the workers have been at the 
mine since 1963. Their hope now is to 
reach age 65 before the asbestos-related 
diseases set in. There has never been a 
company pension plan. Workers who 
show signs of disease simply have to re- 
main in the mine, since compensation 
regulations in the province don’t 
recognize their medical problems as job 
related. 

The clock is ticking and the time bomb 
could go off at any time. 
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WE 
THREE MINUTE 
WORKOUT 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR 
LIFE. 


(Coupon writing time approximately 3 minutes) 


Yes, | want to join the PARTICIPaction NETWORK, ‘the club without walls’ and make personal fitness happen for 
me. | want to be part of a nation-wide group dedicated to a healthier more dynamic life. As a member, | will receive 
fitness educational literature, posters and booklets; a two-way communications channel to the nation’s top fitness 
experts; share in new ideas to achieve ultimate fitness and reduce stress; get major discounts on high-quality, fitness 
education materials; involvement in nation-wide achievement programs; access to the latest research results from 
government agencies and much more, all for a low annual membership fee of $12.50. 

Please find enclosed my cheque or money order. 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


The pull of the East 
trapped him for life 


“Migod, this makes Orillia look like Manhattan. How come a city 
slicker like you has ended up in a backwater like this?’’ 


hen I was 11, and my father 

40, he sent me by train from 

Toronto to Montreal, where I 
caught the Ocean Limited to the 
Maritimes. I got off at Truro, boarded 
a train bound for Cape Breton, and some 
time after midnight found myself alone 
on the platform at Monastery, shivering 
under the stars in the strange, crisp air of 
backwoods Nova Scotia. A car awaited 
me, and I climbed in beside my father’s 
sister, Bess. I had never met her before. 
She was only 54, but I thought of her as 
an old lady. (She is 93 now.) Moreover, 
she was a schoolteacher. Summer was sup- 
posed to offer freedom from teachers but 
Bess, I knew, would be my boss for all 
of July and all of August. 

With the beams from the headlights 
drifting on the gloomy spruce, the car 
trundled its way over 20 miles of sharply 
curving dirt roads to Port Shoreham on 
the north shore of Chedabucto Bay. To 
me, the drive was an eternity, but I stiffly 
refused to snuggle against Bess and fall 
asleep. I resented this whole adventure, 
and already yearned for the voluminous 
hardwoods, deep ravines, corner movie 
houses, sullen heat, and fresh-water 
fragrance of summertime Toronto. 

I had no idea that the seaside farm I 
would see for the first time in the sunshine 
of the coming day — and the countryside 
that had been home to my Bruce forebears 
since the 1790s — would grip my soul for 
life. How could I know that 40-odd years 
down the road I would at last succumb 
to this grip, and report to that same an- 
cient homestead for a sojourn that I now 
expect will continue till my last breath. 
Like Bess, whose teaching job was in 
Alberta, I was home for the summer after 
that long train ride in 1946. Unlike Bess, 
I didn’t know it. 

Flu felled me. When my California 
cousins arrived, I was a puking, quiver- 
ing mess. I hated Port Shoreham, and 
wept for my lost Toronto. To a child, 
however, two summer months are half of 
forever, plenty of time for things to get 
a foothold on the mind, things like a 
chorus of birds at dawn; the gurgle of a 
tidal gut in mid-morning; the smell of hay 
and fir in the afternoon; cowbells at dusk; 
the distant sound of surf-sucked gravel 
late at night; and all day long, the laughter 
of the bluenose kids on the farm next 
door. Just before Labor Day, on the train 
back to Toronto, I wept again. I wept for 
my lost Port Shoreham. 
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When I was 18, and my father 46, he 


sent me to Mount Allison University, 


Sackville, N.B., to get a three-year dose 
of the Maritimes. When I was 19, and he 
was 47, he arranged for us to spend a few 
days together at Port Shoreham. It was 
as though he wanted to strengthen 
whatever addiction I’d felt for the place 
as a boy. When I was 24 and he was 52, 
he suggested I show the homestead to my 
Toronto-born wife. She and I drove all 
the way down there in our sky-blue 
Renault Dauphine, and stayed for a week 
with Bess, who’d come home from Alber- 
ta for good, with her mother Sarah. My 
wife and I built massive bonfires on the 
beach, and had a fine, old time. 

When I was 26 and my father 54, he 
hired a lawyer to establish beyond all 
doubt that the Bruce family had title to 
that same beach. His motive was ‘‘the 
future possibility of some member of the 
family setting up summer living quarters 
there.’’ I knew nothing of this cor- 
respondence, but by 1969 my wife and I 
did indeed yearn for a chunk of the Nova 
Scotia coast. We were not thinking of the 
homestead. Sarah and Bess lived there. 
Two of Bess’s sisters descended on the 
place from the States each summer. My 
own three brothers and some American 
cousins seemed to have as much right to 
it as we did. Pursuing the homestead 
would be complicated. Owning it would 
mean custodial responsibilities we weren’t 
sure we wanted. 

When I was 35 and my father 63, I 
returned to the Toronto house where he 
had lived since even before he’d first pack- 
ed me off to Port Shoreham. I wanted his 
advice on land in Nova Scotia. He sat in 
his favorite chair, and smoked his pipe. 
The chair faced east. I was considering 
the Northumberland Strait because the 
water there is fairly warm. ‘‘Oh sure, it’s 
fine for swimming over there,’’ he said, 
“if you like muck, eelgrass and seaweed.’’ 
What about the South Shore? ‘‘It’s pret- 
ty all right, but pricey, just a dormitory 
for Halifax, really. For rugged beauty, I 
like the Eastern Shore.’’ 

Should we buy on the Eastern Shore 
then? ‘‘Well, you’d get a good deal along 
there, specially if you don’t mind fog three 
days out of four. Of course, at Port 
Shoreham, the weather’s more like you 
get in Cape Breton. Lots of sunshine.”’ 
He took a drag on his pipe, and gazed at 
the eastern sky. His health was poor, and 
it was too late for him ever to go home 


for more than a brief visit. ‘“You know,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you should consider the 
homestead. We could work something 
out with Bess, and it wouldn’t cost you 
much.”’ 

He talked about a 10-acre knot of 
forest that Port Shoreham had long 
known as ‘‘Bruce’s Island.’’ It was actual- 
ly a peninsula. No one had ever built 
anything on this gnarled hump of fir, 
spruce, moss and wire birch, but it includ- 
ed the family’s entire salt-water frontage, 
almost a thousand feet of it. He said he’d 
always thought the highest point of 
Bruce’s Island would make a terrific site 
for a cabin. From up there, at the edge 
of a steep bluff, you could see gulls sail 
among tree-tops at your own eye level, 
or you could look down on the backs of 
birds cruising the surface of the water, or 
you could look across the whole, great 
sliding bay at the purple and cobalt hills 
of the far side, or you could look eastward 
and you’d beso high you’d see over Ragg- 
ed Head and right out to the long, empty 
horizon of the open Atlantic. 

When I was 36, and he was 64, he did 
indeed ‘‘work something out with Bess.”’ 
She agreed to give me Bruce’s Island. That 
was not the only reason why my wife and 
I abandoned Ontario in the spring of ’71 
and brought our three Toronto-born 
children to Halifax; but that gift of ocean- 
front wilderness, that fragrant earth, was 
a magnetic link to my summer of ’46, and 
to Bruces who’d disappeared in the mists 
of time. We built the cabin on the spot 
my father cherished, and sure enough 
gulls still sail among tree-tops at our own 
eye level. 

He never got to see our cabin. 

On Dec. 9, 1971, when I was 37 and 
he was 65, he sent a hand-written note: 
‘*Been having a spot of trouble with per- 
sonal health — general weakness and 
some dizziness — so temporarily I’m go- 
ing out only when accompanied by Mum. 
No damned energy. My medico is wat- 
ching things closely so I’m hoping to have 
it cleared up before too long. Basically 
poor circulation, I think. Anyway, I’m 
taking things easily. Best, Dad.’’ Ten days 
later, he was dead. A dozen years later, 
my wife and I bought the entire Bruce 
homestead from Bess. 

Some day, a Torontonian will visit us 
here, and he’ll say, ‘‘Migod, this makes 
Orillia look like Manhattan. How come 
a city slicker like you has ended up ina 
backwater like this?’’ From my favorite 
chair, I will gaze at the eastern sky, and 
I will say, ‘‘I’m not quite sure, but I don’t 
think I had much choice.’’ 
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Quality speaks for itself 


David Hampshire founded 
Heritage Engineering Co. eleven 
years ago with a commitment to 
provide clients top quality work, at 
a minimum cost. ‘Though his small, 
dedicated firm of structural and civil 
engineers consult architects and con- 
tractors on a variety of projects in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, it has 
since emerged as a leader in rural 
natural gas development and distri- 
bution. Because the quality of their 
work is their loudest voice. 


AeroPlan certainly struck 
me as a good idea 

Between overseeing company 
operations, meeting clients, inspec- 
ting work sites and attending con- 
ferences, David Hampshire flies an 
average of five times a month. He 
looked at other frequent flyer pro- 
grammes. He was even recruited by 
some that are free. But David simply 
doesn’t use those airlines often 
enough to bother with them. 


AeroPlan. 

Because frequency 

is what frequent flyer 
programmes 

are all about. 


David Hampshire, 
Civil Engineer, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
65 000 AeroPlan 
miles. 


With AeroPlan, he knew that 
Air Canada, alone, would give him a 
base of about 25 000 miles. And that 
he could easily double or triple that 
mileage through AeroPlan’s growing 
network of airline, hotel chain and 
rent-a-car partners. 


A good deal for $25 


David joined AeroPlan in July, 
1984. He has already earned a free 
airline ticket for his wife, Chris, to 
accompany him to New York. This 
summer, he plans to redeem the 
balance of his AeroPlan mileage to 
take Chris to Munich, Germany. And 
David will continue earning meaning- 
ful travel rewards without changing 
his travel habits or his schedules. 


Make your travel rewarding 
Of course, certain terms and 
conditions apply. For more infor- 
mation, contact Air Canada or your 
Travel Agent. Better yet, ask your 
flight attendant and enroll today. 
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Ice vs. oil: a potential for hi 


drama in cold water 


Offshore oil production is still a ways off and many of the unanswered 
questions are linked to the vagaries of those icy behemoths of the sea — 


icebergs 


by Ralph Surette 
n iceberg is spotted coming down 
the Labrador current about 12 
hours’ drift time from an oil pro- 
duction platform. A ‘‘green alert’’ is 
sounded. Disconnect devices are check- 
ed aboard the semi-submersible rig. It will 
be moved aside to let the iceberg pass, if 
need be. 

Ships check the berg. The news is not 
good. It’s a behemoth of 10-million tons, 
the maximum size that can mount the 
300-foot depths of the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. Attempts are made to 
tow it off its course. 

The berg, coming at the rate of a fast 
walk, advances to within nine hours’ drift 
time. A ‘‘yellow alert’’ is sounded. The 
60-member crew nervously prepare tools 
for a possible disconnect. No operation 
is begun that cannot be completed within 
four hours. Ominously, the berg is 
reported to be rolling on the seafloor, 
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making its movements highly unpredic- 
table. The towing operation — hampered 
by high seas, April fog and the sheer bulk 
of the iceberg — is abandoned. 

At six hours the iceberg is still bear- 
ing down. A “‘red alert’’ is sounded. 
Operations begin to cap the wells down 
in the ‘‘glory hole’’ some 50 feet below 
the ocean floor. At three hours’ drift time, 
the iceberg’s passage over the wellheads 
becomes inevitable. The ‘‘disconnect”’ 
order should be given. But it is not. Pro- 
blems have developed down in the glory 
hole. Some of the wells cannot be secured. 
Divers work furiously against time. 

At a half hour’s drift time — about 
a mile and a half — the northern fog 
whitens as the berg’s enormous ‘‘sail’’ 
begins to show. The temperature drops 
perceptibly. An unsettling rumble 
emerges from the sea. In mounting the 
shallower depths approaching the plat- 
form the iceberg has stopped rolling and 
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is now plowing the bottom. Its ‘‘keel,’’ 
as hard as low-grade concrete, is gouging 
35 feet into the sea bottom — and it’s 
headed directly for the glory hole. 

At stake are human lives, billions of 
dollars in investment and the delicate en- 
vironment of northern waters now en- 
dangered by a catastrophic blowout. 

The iceberg is only a few hundred feet 
— and a few minutes — away now. The 
rig captain has no choice. He orders the 
anchor cables disconnected although 
some production pipes are still attached. 
Below, in a deafening rumble, the divers 
need only another minute to disconnect. 
Can they do it?... 

If this sounds like a scene from a 
putative Hollywood thriller called 
Iceberg! it can be confirmed that it is in- 
deed fiction. There are no oil production 
facilities off Newfoundland yet — only 
drilling rigs. 

But within a few years there likely will 
be. And although chances are slim that 
the events in our scenario will ever occur, 
possibilities for disaster are like a cold 
mountain of ice hovering over the plan- 
ners attempting to design safe production 
systems for offshore Newfoundland. The 
scenario could be entirely different, but 
still troublesome. It could be a massive 
iceberg bearing down on aconcrete struc- 
ture, called a ‘‘gravity platform,”’ set on 
the bottom. This structure would be 
designed to handle the largest iceberg like- 
ly to come along in 100 years. But then 
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the Ocean Ranger was designed to han- 
dle the worst wave likely to come along 
in 100 years and it went down ina ‘‘10-year 
wave’’ in 1982 at a cost of 84 lives. 

After some five years of delay because 
of the political battles between Ottawa 
and Newfoundland, the process aimed at 
creating production facilities is under 
way. There was the new federal-provincial 
agreement the province signed with the 
new Conservative government in Ottawa 
last winter, which settles the question of 
revenue and administration for offshore 
oil. In May there was the long-awaited en- 
vironmental impact statement by Mobil 
Oil Canada Ltd., operator of the Hiber- 
nia oilfield, which laid out the alternative 
modes of production. After the present 
round of public hearings on the subject, 
Mobil is expected to say in August what 
kind of platform it prefers. It has been 
no secret so far that Mobil wants floating 
platforms that could be disconnected if 
an iceberg comes bearing down. These 
would likely be built in Korea and would 
be cheap. The Newfoundland govern- 
ment wants the concrete platforms, 
although they would be enormously more 
expensive. Such structures would be built 
locally using local materials. Concrete 
platforms are used in the North Sea, but 
there’s no ice there. A final decision by 
government and industry is expected next 
winter. 

Whether the production facilities are 
to be floating, bottom-founded or in a 
combination of both, the large question 
will still remain: can a secure production 
system be built at all? As one 
oceanographer puts it, any move to go 
ahead will involve ‘‘a hard decision bas- 
ed on inadequate information’? — 
although some others disagree and think 
a fail-safe system can in fact be built. 

The quest for knowledge about how 
to build ideal hydrocarbon production 
facilities in Canada’s northern oceans has 
become a huge research effort involving 
up toa dozen sciences. Most of this work 
to unravel the mysteries of the cold water 
frontier has to do with ice: how it is com- 
posed, how to detect it, how to predict 
its movements, how to measure its fre- 
quency, how to assess the hazard it 
presents both on the surface and on the 
sea bottom and, most important of all, 
what to do about it when it threatens. 
‘*The problem for the design engineer 
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Drilling rigs have to disconnect frequently because of ice 


is that he doesn’t have a handbook and 
a past history of structures and design for 
this climate,’’ says Harold Snyder, foun- 
ding director of the Centre for Cold 
Ocean Technology. C-CORE, attached to 
Memorial University where Snyder now 
teaches full-time, was created in 1975 ex- 
pressly to do research in support of the 
hunt for offshore resources. It is sup- 
ported by both government and industry. 

**What has been done on the offshore 
so far was extrapolated from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the North Sea and we ran in- 
to some horrendous problems,’ he adds 
— areferenceto the sinking of the Ocean 
Ranger, an event which planted the no- 
tion of improbable disasters deeper than 
ever into the minds of oil companies and 
governments alike. 

About 15,000 large icebergs fall off 
the western ice table of Greenland every 
year. Their movements are not well 
documented, but they are believed to drift 
erratically southward from the Davis 
Strait between Greenland and Baffin 
Island, and down the coast of Labrador, 
taking two years to make the 1,000-mile 
journey to the latitudes of the Hibernia 
oil field. 

On average, about 1,200 icebergs 
make it. Most of them descend down the 
Avalon Channel, a deep water between 
the Grand Banks and the mainland of 
Newfoundland known as ‘‘iceberg alley,’ 
or follow the currents that veer to the 
eastward of the Grand Banks and out in- 
to the mid-Atlantic. Very rough figures 
dating back to 1920 show that in the 
60-square-mile quadrant containing 
Hibernia, 20 icebergs can be found on any 
average day in May, the peak month. In 
April it’s 10, in February-March it’s only 
one or two (the icebergs are mostly lock- 
ed in pack ice in winter), and in June the 
numbers dwindle to nothing. Up the 
Labrador coast, of course, the numbers 
are much higher. On the Grand Banks the 
numbers vary greatly from year to year. 
Some years there may be none at all. A 
decade ago there was a fairly low concen- 
tration of icebergs, and at that time it was 
considered unlikely that either drilling rigs 
or floating production platforms would 
ever have to disconnect to make way for 
icebergs. Yet drilling rigs have had to 
disconnect frequently during the past 
three winters, and last winter they were 
in port most of the time because of the ice. 
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Snyder and student: “horrendous problems 


The first task the scientists face is to 
devise the means to predict the 
movements of icebergs. In his office at 
the Bedford Institute of Oceanography 
at Dartmouth, N.S., overlooking Halifax 
Harbour, oceanographer Stuart Smith 
displays the results of attempts at such 
forecasting. Predicted paths for specific 
icebergs were drawn, then the actual tra- 
jectory was superimposed. About half 
followed the forecast track — those that 
tended to move in straight lines. The rest 
looped, doubled back, twisted and turn- 
ed much like the random meanderings of 
a fly across the graph. 

“*The success of these models has not 
been that great?’ Smith says, pointing out 
that several other groups have devised 
forecast models as well. ‘‘Physical 
oceanographers just don’t know the cur- 
rents very well?’ Tidal currents which 
wash back and forth have a large in- 
fluence, but there are also wind-driven 
currents as well as whole-ocean currents. 
All these have seasonal and other varia- 
tions. In addition, surface currents and 
deep currents may be going in different 
directions, exerting contrary forces ona 
deep-draught iceberg. The wind also has 
an influence as it pushes on the iceberg’s 
**sail’’ above water (up to 20 per cent of 
the iceberg’s bulk). Finally there is the 
Earth’s coriolis force — the influence ex- 
erted by the planet’s spin which pushes 
southbound icebergs westward (theo- 
retical models show that if all other forces 
ceased on a large iceberg moving south 
at acertain speed, it would turn westward 
in a half-mile semicircle as a result of the 
coriolis influence). 

Considering the awesome complexi- 
ty of these forces, Smith doubts that a 
data system comprehensive enough to 
make consistently accurate forecasts can 
be established. ‘‘It’s fair to say that we 
don’t know enough. Anything we’ve done 
is not enough to calculate risk, and 
everything we do offshore is a calculated 
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risk — although there’s room for debate 
on what that risk is-’ 

The problem extends to what is at pre- 
sent seen as the best way to dispose of 
icebergs — tow them aside. Towing trials 
have shown that a fairly large iceberg, of 
around one-million tons, can be diverted 
as much as six miles over a 16-mile haul 
by exerting a 40-ton pull. However, tow- 
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Concadtiation of uberas over 10 years, 1968-78 


present 
technology. Also 
there’s a chance that 
a wrong decision on 
towing would cause 
a bull’s-eye. There’s 
always going to bea 
fairly distressing 
amount of uncer- 
tainty’’ as regards 
towing, Smith says. 
*‘Right now it’s a seat 
of the pants decision 
by someone aboard 
ship. We hope to 
develop a system that 
will be at least better 


than a_= guess.’ 
Harold Snyder 
adds that large 


icebergs are not the 
only hazard. ‘‘Bergy 
bits’? — house-size 
chunks — might act 
like projectiles in high seas, repeatedly 
ramming stationary objects. And these 
would be the hardest to spot either by elec- 
tronic devices or visually, especially in 
snowstorms or in fog (April and May, 
peak iceberg months, are also peak fog 
months). Snyder, however, remains op- 
timistic that these problems can be over- 
come. C-CORE is working to perfect 


high-frequency radar that would give 
readings of wave and surface current 
directions and could lead to a practical 
forecasting system for iceberg move- 
ments. C-CORE, in concert with the 
Atlantic Geoscience Centre, which is part 
of the Bedford Institute, is also testing the 
possible hazards of ice by doing such 
things as surveying its interaction with 
small islands. There is also research go- 
ing on to learn something about the 
crystalline, saline and other properties of 
ice in the hope that new methods can be 
developed to weaken it and perhaps 
hasten its disintegration. 

Experiments with blowing icebergs 
apart a few years ago failed miserably. 
More recently, heated wires have been 
used to try to cut through icebergs, and 
chemical heating agents used to melt them 
from within. The results are inconclusive, 
but Jim Lever, head of ice research at C- 
CORE, points out that fragmenting ‘‘may 
not be beneficial if you’re worried about 
smaller ice masses’’ He says that these 
smaller icebergs may be as big a headache 
as the big ones since they can move faster 
and may contain as much destructive 
energy as a much larger one. Fragmen- 
ting an iceberg might be useful, however, 
if it was scouring the bottom and bearing 
down on a pipeline, Lever points out. 

Just as intriguing as the icebergs 
themselves are the gouges that the large 
ones leave on the ocean floor. This 
presents a particular hazard for under- 
water pipelines. Sedimentologists are 
endeavoring to establish the frequency, 
maximum depths and other characteris- 
tics of iceberg scours and of the seafloor 
generally. This information will tell — or 
will hopefully tell — to what extent pipe- 
lines would be at risk, how deep they 
would have to be buried to escape risk, 
or whether they could be buried at all. 

Side-scanning sonar and visual inspec- 
tion in submersibles has established that 
the banks along the Labrador coast are 
heavily marked by the action of icebergs 
plowing, tilting, rolling and dragging the 
keel along the bottom. Some of these 
marks are miles long, others are short and 
deep where icebergs have cometo acrun- 
ching stop. The deepest ones discovered 
there so far are about 35 feet. On the 
Grand Banks there are somewhat fewer 
marks, but there are still a considerable 
number. The deepest gouge found there 
has been of the order of 60 feet, although 
so far only fractions of the Grand Banks 
and the Labrador coast have been 
surveyed. Some scours have been found 
as far south as the Gulf of Maine and on 
the Scotian Shelf where there haven’t been 
icebergs for centuries. 

The key to establishing the frequency 
— and thus the hazard — of these scours 
is to know when they occurred. Most of 
the Grand Banks was dry land during the 
last Ice Age, so geologists are fairly cer- 
tain the scours are no more than 10,000 
to 12,000 years old. Possibly they are 
younger than that since the sea would 
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have taken some time to fill to depths 
great enough to allow large icebergs onto 
the bank. Also, some geologists point to 
a warm weather period that ended about 
4,000 years ago and that might indicate 
that the scours are mostly of that age or 
younger. Some areas are being 
sonographed anew after only a couple of 
years to see if new markings appear. A 
lack of certain marine organisms would 
indicate a recent scour, as would a scour 
crossing the markings of a trawler. 
The frequency of markings in the im- 
mediate Hibernia area is not great. A 
straight line drawn anywhere would in- 
tersect roughly one scour over three feet 
deep every 30 miles or so. But David Piper, 
head of Environmental Marine Geology 
at the Bedford Institute, points out that 
this doesn’t account for possible scours 
that might have filled in with drifting sand 
or gravel or for gouges shallower than a 
metre, or even for icebergs that might just 
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Sonar image of iceberg scours on the sea floo 


skim the bottom without touching it and 
which might be a hazard for exposed 
facilities. 

On the Saglek Bank, toward the nor- 
thern tip of Labrador, researchers came 
upon a gouge in a deep area surrounded 
by shallower areas. The iceberg had 
presumably rolled or slid over the 
shallows and scoured the deeper part. 
This dealt a blow to talk of making pro- 
tective stone berms or ‘‘rubble skirts’’ 
around bottom-founded production plat- 
forms. Icebergs might simply roll over 
them. 

As part of the research effort, the in- 
stitutions and several private companies 
that have spun off from them find 
themselves having to either invent 
research instruments or adapt warm- 
climate ones to the north. Thus radar 
systems are being developed for ice, which 
reflects ordinary radar signals poorly. 
Remote sensing equipment for under-ice 
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measurements and sea-bottom mapping, 
sonar systems to calculate the bulk, shape 
and centre of gravity of icebergs (to 
establish if they are prone to rolling), 
special seismic devices, sediment core 
samplers and other instruments are all in 
some stage of research or development. 

Finally, any talk of oil development 
in northern waters raises the delicate sub- 
ject of oil spills. Great concern has been 
expressed about the possible harmful ef- 
fects of oil in cold water, where it wouldn’t 
dissipate as readily as in warm climates. 
These concerns increase with distance 
north, peaking in the Arctic where oil 
might get caught up in or under pack ice 
and continue destroying marine life for 
years. 

Environment Canada, the federal 
government’s department of the environ- 
ment, and other agencies continue to 
study the ecology of cold waters, the 
behavior of oil in ice, the utility of booms, 
skimmers, chemical dispersants, sinking 
agents, gels, absorbants and so on. The 
modified radar systems intended to 
monitor ice movements are also expected 
to pick up oil spills. 

A lot of effort is going into just map- 
ping out the shoreline geology to deter- 
mine in advance what combination of 
methods might be most effective in par- 
ticular areas says Hugh Hall, director of 
Environment Canada’s Marine Environ- 
ment Branch. Over all, he admits, ‘‘the 
technology still has a way to go to ensure 
that a large oil spill could be cleaned up. 
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Silver Cr aS tal In some cases we have to admit that the 
environment would have to absorb an im- 
pact. In the deep and distant offshore, 
under the worst case scenario, there’s not 
much we could do. If the Ocean Ranger 
occurred again with a production facili- 
ty we would have a devil of a time resolv- 
ing that. Our concern is the effect that a 
large ongoing spill would have on the en- 
vironment.’ He says most of the research 
effort is geared to protecting the shoreline 
and cleaning up if there is a spill. 

The release of some 10,000 drift cards 
from various points off the East Coast 
several years ago provided reason to 
believe that there’s a high chance that oil 
spilled offshore would drift off toward 
Europe. Most of the cards that were 
retrieved had drifted to Ireland. The oil 
would be considerably degraded by the 
time it reached Europe, says a research 
paper put out by C-CORE, which carried 
out the study. But it warns that un- 
favorable winds could still bring a spill 
onto the shores of Newfoundland. 

Mobil’s impact statement deals with 
these questions, but needless to say, does 
not solve them in everyone’s mind. Pro- 
duction of oil on the Grand Banks is not 
necessarily around the corner. There will 
no doubt be delays over fiscal and 
technical matters, and it may be into the 
1990s before the first oil is drawn. 

Yet the long-awaited process finally 
is under way, and as the magic moment 
of production approaches there will be as 
much nervousness about the hazards as 
glee over the economic boom to im- 
poverished Newfoundland. And the ner- 
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The minesweeper/escort vessel Sault Ste Marie during the Second World War. This color photo is one of few available from the period 


Present agony and old glory — 
the navy's /5th anniversary 


The Canadian navy started out as a collection of broken down old 
ships, grew into the world’s third largest navy during the Second 
World War, then reverted to being a small collection of broken down 
old ships. On its 75th birthday, the question is being asked again: 


what is the future of the navy? 


by Thomas G. Lynch 
he years have been hard — long 
sentences of indifference from 
Ottawa punctuated by the dangerous 
days of war. But now the bunting is be- 
ing aired, ships are being carefully clean- 
ed and painted and our sailors are ap- 
parently cheered by the prospect of don- 
ning brand new, navy blue uniforms. The 
navy is celebrating its 7Sth anniversary 
and it looks like better days are coming 
— maybe. 

In the face of unconcealed skepticism 
from the country’s NATO allies and 
apathy — or worse, nasty wisecracks — 
from the public, the navy is using the oc- 
casion to promote a better image for itself 
in the public’s mind. 

After years of neglect and financial 
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starvation under both Liberal and Pro- 
gressive Conservative masters, the navy 
has been reduced to a rag-tag collection 
of 20 fighting ships. It has three nearly- 
obsolete British-designed submarines and 
a hodge-podge of ancient destroyers, bas- 
ed on a 1953 design and built mainly bet- 
ween 1956 and 1964. The destroyers can 
still track submarines but they wouldn’t 
last more than minutes in a modern naval 
battle, like those in the Falklands War in 
which the French-built, laser-guided Ex- 
ocet missiles proved so deadly against up- 
to-date British warships. 

Our destroyers are so old that captains 
have no idea what will fall apart next. 
Usually at least three are in port to be can- 
nibalized to keep others going. And even 
the best of them are docked almost one- 
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third of the time for repairs. Unpredic- 
table breakdowns can lead to utterly 
humiliating experiences for our sailors. 
A rash of cracked boilers in 1981 left 16 
destroyers high and dry and the navy as 
the butt of misplaced mirth — as when 
former defence minister Jean-Jacques 
Blais was left standing while the ships he 
was inspecting broke down in January, 
1984. 

Given their reputation for high- 
quality, professional service, in addition 
to the navy’s past achievements — it was 
once the world’s third largest sea force 
— itisn’t surprising that Canadian sailors 
find it particularly galling to be hobbled 
by outdated equipment as a result of 
political thumb-twiddling. 

At any rate, celebrations are under- 
way from St. John’s to Surrey, B.C., to 
mark the 75 years that have passed since 
Parliament approved the Naval Services 
Act on May 4, 1910. Exactly 75 years later, 
Defence Minister Erik Neilson was in 
Halifax to dedicate the retired corvette 
HMCS Sackville, which has been restored 
over the last few years, as a Canadian 
naval memorial. 

The most visible event in the celebra- 
tion is planned for later this month when 
up to 19 modern warships from 12 western 
nations will join Canadian vessels in 
Halifax. Many of the foreign ships bris- 
tle with the type of modern technology 
that Canadian sailors can only dream 
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about. After a parade down the harbor 
on June 28, the ships will be open to the 
public at dockside until July 2. 

As the navy’s traditional stronghold, 
Halifax is hosting many activities. This 
year the Nova Scotia Tattoo will become 
a national event, Tattoo ’85, to help focus 
attention on the customs and traditions 
that enriched the navy’s history. A record 
number of reunions, annual general 
meetings and conventions have been 
booked in Halifax and the navy’s West 
Coast base, Esquimalt, B.C. 


va: like most destroyers of the Canadian navy, still afloat after 25 years 
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Small communities have not been ig- 
nored. Smaller ships of the reserves will 
visit dozens of coastal towns that haven’t 
seen a naval craft for years. Other cities, 
like St. John’s and those up the St. Law- 
rence and along the Great Lakes, will be 
visited by warships. Canadians have been 
invited to tour the ships, and for some it 
will be the first chance they’ve had to do so. 

While the Royal Canadian Navy was 
established in 1910, there is a naval tradi- 
tion in this country that stretches back 
much further. The British built Halifax 
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in 1749 as a navy base to attack the French 
stronghold in Louisbourg and the city has 
had fighting ships in it ever since. 

Canada decided to establish its own 
navy in 1909 as aresult of araging debate 
over whether to support the Royal Navy 
by subscription of Canadian men or to 
take responsibility for patrolling our 
coasts ourselves. The Naval Services Act 
passed a year later, but the vicious 
political infighting that accompanied it 
contributed to the defeat of the Laurier 
government. 

Canada’s first navy comprised two old 
cruisers purchased from the Royal Navy. 
The larger one, Niobe, cost £215,000 and 
the smaller one, Rainbow, an obsolete 
light cruiser of the Apollo class, launch- 
ed in 1891, cost £50,000. They were sup- 
ported by some auxiliary ships transfer- 
red from the Royal Navy on the spot in 
Halifax and Esquimalt. Canada had an 
instant navy, which has been steaming 
through troubled water since. 

In its early days, the navy was almost 
done in by failings of improperly trained 
crews and Nova Scotia’s hostile coast and 
weather. Niobe struck a rock on 
Southwest Ledge off Cape Sable Island 
in the foggy evening of July 30, 1911, and 
nearly sank before being towed into 
Clark’s Harbour by HMS Cornwall, 
which was also damaged by an uncharted 
rock. The ship’s navigator was court- 
martialled for his miscalculations and the 
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Niobe in drydock 
ship wasn’t refloated until 1912. 

The RCN played only a limited role 
during the First World War, mainly con- 
ducting anti-submarine patrols on the 
East Coast. On the West Coast, the 
British Columbia government became 
frustrated with Ottawa diddling about 
coastal protection and paid $1.2 million 
for two Holland-pattern submarines that 
the Chilean Navy had defaulted on. The 
province had moved on its own and after 
the paper snafu was unravelled, these sub- 
marines made their way into the Cana- 


CC2 in 1918: a 


dian navy. They made a remarkable trip 
from Esquimalt to Halifax through the 
Panama Canal later in the war. 

The Halifax Explosion of December 
6, 1917, nearly finished the navy’s tiny 
fleet. It wrecked Niobe’s superstructure 
and funnels, lit fires all over the ship and 
killed cadets and crew members. The bat- 
tered but unbeaten Niobe was rebuilt but 
was finally sold for $40,175 as scrap in 
1920. 

Between the First and Second World 
Wars, the navy and Canada’s other ser- 


nhappy B.C. bought two submariners 


vices suffered from severe cuts. Spending 
fell from $13.4 million in 1918 to $1.4 
million in 1922. The Naval College was 
closed that year. Only two destroyers, 
Patriot and Patrician, were retained. In 
fact, the Commons debated whether 
Canada needed a navy. But by 1936 the 
Liberal government undertook a rearma- 
ment program, favoring the navy, which 
had six modern destroyers and four mine- 
sweepers by 1939. 

The outbreak of the Second World 
War sparked an astounding display of na- 


tional effort — the country built its navy 
into the third largest in the world by the 
end of 1945. It had two aircraft carriers, 
two cruisers, three armed merchant ships, 
26 destroyers, 71 frigates, 122 corvettes, 
85 minesweepers, 16 armed yachts and 
around 100 torpedo boats. At the start 
of the war the navy had 2,600 uniformed 
personnel. By the end more than 94,000 
men and women wore navy uniforms. 
Seasoned salts from the East Coast were 
joined by farm boys from the Prairies and 
city slickers from Toronto who had never 
seen the sea. 

Although the country managed to 
build a large navy during the war, many 
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sea and obviously hated Halifax. Their 
anger and frustration ripped out on V-E 
Day in 1945, when a drunken rabble of 
ratings wrecked Halifax’s downtown 
area. It was the beginning of a black slide 
for the navy. 

Public opinion improved only slight- 
ly after the navy cleaned up a hell’s kit- 
chen of explosives which scattered all over 
Bedford Basin after an ammunition 
lighter blew up next to a jetty in the huge 
Bedford Magazine on a hot night in 
July, 1945. 

But life in the navy for the next 10 
years was terrible, and living conditions 


like never before, Halifax. 
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of the sailors were reluctant to go to the 


were appalling. The ships were manned 
by crews who were serving only two-year 
engagements and included some of the 
worst riff-raff that ever disgraced the 
naval uniform. 

To cope with inadequate budgets — 
supply officers were expected to feed a 
man for 79 cents a day — ships’ butchers 
took to condemning perfectly good sides 
of beef as ‘‘tainted,’’ then hustling them 
below instead of throwing them out as 
regulations required. The supplier would 
then have to provide another side of beef 
— it was the only way to keep the men 
from starving. 

The pay was terrible and sailors had 


to hold down shore jobs just to make ends 
meet. A typical ship had to sail eight to 
10 sailors short because crew members 
were working ashore to feed their 
families. 


stuffed shirts tried to return the ‘‘lower 
deck’’ to the near-serf conditions of the 
1920s and ’30s. It led to small-scale 
“‘mutinies’’ aboard Ontario, Antigonish, 
Crescent and Magnificent. But the fin- 
dings of the Mainguy Report, still con- 
troversial, defused a situation that could 
have easily resulted in a serious mutiny. 


started an effort to rebuild the navy in the 
early ’50s, and although it didn’t become 
the 100 ship force he envisioned, the navy 


did get a succession of modern destroyers 
between 1956 and 1964 in addition to a 
series of three aircraft carriers. 

But the navy went into yet another 
tailspin after that, with its various ad- 
mirals fighting unsuccessful rearguard ac- 
tion against unification during the 
disastrous incumbency of Paul Hellyer 
during the ’60s, and against continued 
underfunding. The frigates disappeared, 
the Bonaventure, the last of the aircraft 
carriers, met an ignoble end as scrap, the 
Maritime Commander was stripped of his 
supportive services. The Liberal govern- 
ments of the ’60s and ’70s had a simple 
way to deal with naval officials who 
voiced their opinions — they fired them. 
Things may change with the Conser- 


vative government that was elected almost 
a year ago — partially on the strength of 
the armed forces vote — but the navy still 
has a tough row to how. 

Because of the navy’s decline, Canada 
can come nowhere near defending its 
coastline, the world’s second longest. 
NATO believes Soviet submarines are 
penetrating under the Arctic icecap as far 
south as Baffin Bay but Canada has no 
naval vessels with ice-breaking capabil- 
ity, and so cannot patrol the vast northern 
waters. The navy’s electric-diesel sub- 
marines are simply not up to task. The 
Soviets are calculated to have more than 
half a million undersea mines — and re- 
cent reports suggest that Soviet sub- 
marines could be mining the North Amer- 
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Assiniboine off Iceland in the Seco 
ican coastline with undersea timebombs 
— but Canada has no minesweepers, just 
a squad of frogmen who spend much of 
their time on minor underwater repair 
work. 

Because of plummeting morale, mem- 
bers of the armed forces have turned 
to drugs and alcohol in recent years. 
A Department of National Defence study 
concluded that more than one third of the 
military personnel use marijuana or hash- 
ish, at least 11 per cent have at least five 
drinks a day, and an amazing three per 
cent have been drunk on duty at least four 
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times. 

And there have been episodes of 
bungling: several years ago a destroyer 
ran around in its home port, on rocks in 
Halifax Harbour that every dinghy sailor 
knows like the back of his hand. More 
recently, HMCS Nipigon shelled and sank 
a $1 million fishing vessel without attemp- 
ting to salvage it. 

Before he was swept into power last 
year, Prime Minister Mulroney made it 
clear the forces would be given a higher 
priority. So far the government has come 
across with new uniforms, but its addi- 


tional efforts may be stymied by budget- 
ary restraints. 

But at least six new frigates are on the 
way, even though naval strategy and tech- 
nology will have advanced so much in the 
eight years before they are delivered that 
we will have a brand new fleet of obsolete 
ships. On top of that, we’ll have even 
fewer than we do now because only four 
of the existing destroyers will still be 
afloat. 

If nothing else, the men and women 
in the navy have shown us they are made 
of good stuff by hanging in 75 years. 
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A New Brunswick banquet 


Last year’s bicentennial celebrations in the picture province spawned 
an astonishing number of cookbooks revealing many cooks’ long- 


treasured secrets. Here’s a sampling 


by J.A. Burnett 
ou are what you eat!’’ was the rally- 
ing cry of the crunchy granola set 
in the 1970s, and, at the risk of com- 
mitting a culinary pun, one must admit 
that there is a grain of truth in the cliché. 
Certainly this is the case when it comes 
to the cuisine of New Brunswick. The 
true, down-home delights that grace 
tables from Madawaska to Grand Manan 
are like the province itself — wholesome, 
natural, varied, and to a surprising ex- 
tent undiscovered beyond their native 
boundaries. 

The reasons for this state of affairs 
are simple enough. Wholesome and 
natural dishes are the result of wholesome 
and natural ingredients, the bounty 
available to a people who still live in close 
proximity to land and sea and who ap- 
preciate the benefits of the relationship. 
Home gardens, nearby fishing wharves 
and farmers’ markets, and even modern 
supermarkets throughout the province, 
provide an amazing array of seasonal 
foodstuffs which would be classed as the 
rarest of delicacies in a more urban set- 
ting. The hospitality industry takes full 
advantage of this largesse too. Fresh 
meats, seafood and garden produce im- 
part a special quality to the menus of a 
selection of dining establishments which 
could well compete in terms of quality 
with the world’s best. 
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The rich variety of dishes to be found 
reflects the diversity of cultures which 
make up New Brunswick. Although the 
commonly-held view is that British and 
Acadian traditions dominate, in fact, 
more than 40 different ethnic traditions 
have added their special flavors to the 
cuisine of the province. Caribbean, Scan- 
dinavian, Oriental, German, East Euro- 
pean, and Indian styles of cooking are no 
strangers to local kitchens. Habitués of 
the Fredericton farmers’ market are not 
surprised in the least to find hot Chinese 
spring rolls or spicy Indian samosas for 
sale alongside native maple syrup, apple 
cider, spring lamb, and blueberries. 

As to the undiscovered nature of this 
excellent cuisine, that’s a condition which 
is rapidly changing as tourists and 
business travellers alike spread the word 
far and wide that you can eat very well 
in New Brunswick. 

: In view of the sudden plenitude of kit- 
chen lore, it would seem almost improper 
if any self-respecting Maritime cook fail- 
ed to take advantage of it. Here are some 
suggestions for a New Brunswick 
banquet. 

Menu 
Colonial Cranapple Cocktail 
Smoked Mackerel 


Marinated Fiddleheads 
Cream of Lamb’s Quarters Soup 
Poached Atlantic Salmon with Egg Sauce 
Steamed Samphire Greens 


Parsley Potatoes Maple Syrup Pie 


Colonial Cranapple Cocktail 
8 oz. sweetened cranberry juice 
8 oz. apple juice 
32 oz. champagne (or ginger ale) 

Mix ingredients in a large pitcher or 
punch bowl. Moisten the rims of 8 wine 
glasses with lemon juice and dip in white 
sugar. Carefully fill each glass with 
cocktail mixture. Serves eight. 


Smoked Mackerel Appetizers 
1 lb. tender smoked mackerel 
6 oz. cultured sour cream 
4 doz. cocktail crackers 

It is essential that tender smoked fish 
be used for this appetizer. Hard-smoked 
mackerel (or herring), even when soaked 
to soften it, will retain too strong a flavor 
and too firm a texture. Divide mackerel 
into 48 bite-sized portions. Spread a teas- 
poonful of sour cream on each cracker. 
Top with mackerel pieces and serve. 


Marinated Fiddleheads 

2 cups fresh or frozen fiddleheads 

2 cup olive oil 

/4 cup wine vinegar 

/4 cup lemon juice 

1/4 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. minced shallots or green onions 
The following spices tied in a cheesecloth 
bag: 

6 sprigs parsley 

1 sprig celery leaves 

1 sprig fresh thyme or a pinch of dried 

thyme sp 
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8 peppercorns 
1 clove crushed garlic 
Place all ingredients except the fid- 

dleheads in an enameled or stainless steel 
saucepan and simmer for about 10 
minutes. Remove spice bag. Add clean- 
ed fiddleheads, bring to a boil, and sim- 
mer for about 3-4 minutes. Fiddleheads 
should still be quite crisp. Remove from 
heat and allow to cool completely in the 
marinade. Chill and serve. 


Cream of Lamb’s Quarters Soup 

Lamb’s quarters, long scorned by 
gardeners as a troublesome weed, is in fact 
one of the Maritimes’ most plentiful and 
tasty wild greens. Chock-full of vitamins, 
and more delicate in flavor than spinach, 
it can’t be found at the supermarket, so 
you’ll have to gather it yourself. 


1/2 cup minced green onions 
4 tbsp. butter 
4 packed cups freshly picked lamb’s 

quarters leaves and tender stems 

1/2 tsp. salt 
4 tbsp. flour 
7 cups boiling chicken broth 
3 egg yolks 

3/4 cup whipping cream 
2 tbsp. soft butter 

Cook onions gently in butter in a 

large, heavy-bottomed saucepan until 
they are soft, but not browned. Add 
lamb’s quarters and salt, and cook slow- 
ly for another five minutes, stirring gent- 
ly. Sprinkle in flour and stir over medium 
heat for 3 minutes. Remove from heat and 
beat in the boiling chicken broth. Simmer 
for 5 minutes, purée in a food processor 
or blender, return to saucepan, and ad- 
just seasoning to taste. Blend egg yolks 
and cream in a mixing bowl and beat one 
cup of hot soup into the mixture drop by 
drop. Gradually beat in the remainder of 
the soup in a thin stream. Return soup 
to saucepan and stir over moderate heat 
to thicken, but do not bring to a simmer. 
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Remove from heat, stir in the softened 
butter to enrich, and serve. 


Poached Atlantic Salmon 
with Egg Sauce 
Whether it comes from the waters of 
the Restigouche, the Miramichi, the Saint 
John, the Nashwaak, or any other fam- 
ed fishing stream of the province, a fresh, 
bright, New Brunswick salmon is surely 


the sovereign of fish. Simplicity is the key 


to its preparation. 

The salmon: 

1 4-6 lb. salmon, cleaned 

1 lemon, thinly sliced 

2 medium-sized onions, thinly sliced 
4 sprigs of fresh dill 

1 stalk celery, including leaves 
1 medium carrot, sliced 

2 cups dry white wine 

2 cups water 

salt and pepper 

Wipe the whole, cleaned fish, season 
lightly with salt and pepper, and line body 
cavity with a few alternating slices of 
lemon and onion. Wrap loosely in a clean, 
white cloth and place in a shallow pan 
large enough to let it lie flat. 

Bring remaining ingredients to a boil 
and pour over the fish, adding more water 
if necessary to cover. Poach gently in a 
350°F. oven for 10-12 minutes per inch of 
thickness (i.e. a salmon 4 inches thick 
should poach for about 40-45 minutes). 

Remove fish from pan and unwrap 
carefully onto a heated platter. Garnish 
with lemon wedges, parsley and a few 
marinated fiddleheads. Serve at once with 
egg sauce. 

The sauce: 
2 tbsp. butter 
3 tbsp. flour 
i 1/2 cups hot poaching liquid 
1/2 cup whipping cream 
salt and pepper to taste 
3 tbsp. minced parsley 
4 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 
Melt butter in a saucepan over low 


heat. Blend in flour, and cook slowly 
without browning for two or three 
minutes. Remove from heat, pour in hot 
liquid, and beat vigorously to blend. Add 
cream, return to heat, and bring to a boil 
for one minute, stirring rapidly to prevent 
burning. Remove from heat, season with 
salt and pepper, and stir in parsley and 
sliced eggs. Serve hot over salmon. 


Steamed Samphire Greens 

Little-known away from the salt mar- 
shes of Fundy, samphire greens are truly 
New Brunswick’s most exotic vegetable. 
Those who know where to pick them are 
the lucky ones, but during August anyone 
can buy them at markets and grocery 
stores in communities near the bay. 

Carefully wash 11/2 lbs. samphire 
greens and remove the tough root ends 
of the stems. Steam over boiling water for 
about 10 minutes and serve with butter 
and lemon juice. To eat, take a stalk bet- 
ween thumb and forefinger and strip the 
fleshy green portion from the fibrous stem 
with your teeth. It’s a unique and tasty 
experience. 


Maple Syrup Pie 

1 unbaked 10-inch pie shell 
1 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
2 tbsp. butter 
3 egg yolks 
3/4 cup milk 
I cup maple syrup 
JA tsp. nutmeg 
3/4 cup seedless raisins 
3 egg whites 
whipped cream 

In a mixing bowl, cream together 
sugar and butter. Add egg yolks, beating 
well, and stir in milk, syrup, raisins and 
nutmeg. Beat egg whites to a stiff, but not 
dry, consistency and fold into the filling 
mixture. Pour into the pie shell. Bake at 
450°F. for 10 minutes, then for 30-35 
minutes longer at 350°F. until filling has 
set and crust is golden brown. Serve top- 
ped with fresh whipped cream. 


Now, outstanding Wait Broilmaster 
Quality in a great new style. 


New Garden Cart BBQs give you more work area, more Broilmaster a favourite for outdoor cooking. 
storage space to make outdoor cooking a breeze. Patented Bow-Tie Burner 


The patented Bow-Tie twin burner is the most 


If you love to cook outdoors, you'll appreciate advanced high output gas grill burner available. 
the added space you get with our new line of It provides even heat distribution and is built 
barbecues. to last. 
| Removable redwood side shelves and a 
Me removable, fold down front shelf provide you Multi-position cast iron cooking grids 


with extra work area, while the lower centre Our porcelain enamelled cast iron cooking grids 
shelf creates extra storage space. Along are rust resistant, won't warp and are easy to 


with the additional shelving comes an clean and keep clean. Their patented multi- 
increase in strength and durability thanks position design lets you adjust levels for deli- 
to the sturdy 1% inch steel frame. cious ‘rare’ to ‘well-done’ cooking. 

Of course, you can still enjoy the : : 
traditional features that have made Wait Indirect cooking 


The combination of our Bow-Tie burner, grid 
design and extra cooking depth provides you 
with indirect cooking, like that of an oven. This 
is a great way to bake, roast or smoke beef, 
pork or fowl, especially turkey. 

Whether you’re an accomplished out- 
j~ . | , . door chef or a fun loving weekend cook, 
— | , you’re sure to enjoy the advantages of 

| | | having a Wait Broilmaster Garden Cart 
barbecue. Visit your nearest specialty 
gas appliance retail store today and 
you'll see Wait Broilmaster 
barbecues are 
simply unbeat- 
able for quality 
and all-round 
value. 


pon 


thait , Broilmaster and Wait Broilmaster are trademarks 
of B.D. Wait Co. Limited. 
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Available only at these specialty 
gas appliance retail stores. 


BERESFORD, N.B. 
Bathurst Propane 
729 Horizon Blvd. 
BRIDGEWATER, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
Hebbville Rd. 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 
Atlantic Speedy 
50 Grafton 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
538 Pleasant St. 
DIGBY, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
Marshalltown 
EDMUNSTON, N.B. 
Superior Propane 
732 Victoria St. 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
Superior Propane 
R.R. #2, Lower St. Mary’s 
HALIFAX, N.S. 
Speedy Propane 
3434 Dutch Village Rd. 
KENTVILLE, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
West Main St. 
GRAND FALLS, Nfld. 
Acetox Ltd. 
723 Portage Rd. 
Newfoundland Propane 
Cromer Ave. 
MONCTON, N.B. 
A-1 Propane 
261 Pacific Ave. 
Hub City Propane 
211 Pacific Ave. 
Superior Propane 
54 McNaughton Ave. 
NEWCASTLE, N.B. 
Superior Propane 
289 Dalton Ave. 
NEW GLASGOW, N.S. 
Scotia Propane 
Westville Rd. 
Superior Propane 
Westville Rd. 
PASADENA, Nfld. 
Newfoundland Propane 
Southbrook 
PORT HAWKESBURY, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
Industrial Park 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 
Superior Propane 
Industrial Park 
ST. JOHN’S, Nfld. 
Newfoundland Propane 
Kenmount Road 
SYDNEY, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
522 George St. 
SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I. 
Atlantic Speedy 
352 Water St. 
TRURO,N.S. 
Superior Propane 
65 Industrial Park 
YARMOUTH, N.S. 
Superior Propane 
Clements & Forest Sts. 
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First brewery in 100 years 
on tap for the Island 


A new outfit plans to grab a big chunk of beer sales on P.E.I. with 
locally made draft beer — sold cold in liquor stores and lounges 


by P. T. Cusack 
eer drinkers on Prince Edward 
Island haven’t been able to get 
an Island-made brew for more than 
100 years but that’s about to change in a 
big way. If all goes according to plan, a 
new outfit called Island Breweries will 
capture up to 20 per cent of P.E.I.’s 
lucrative beer market by selling draft beer 
in liquor stores and lounges. 

While most Islanders admit they are 
conservative, Island Breweries has won 
solid votes of confidence from the public 
and all levels of government. Bill Rix, who 
spearheaded the effort to win approval, 
had no trouble finding 19 investors will- 
ing to put up $25,000 each to finance the 
project. Indeed, he says, ‘‘I could have 
raised five times the money?’ 

Even the teetotalling Islanders sup- 
port the brewery because, they say, if 
there must be jobs in the beer industry, 
Islanders may as well have them. As many 
as 20 Islanders will work in the brewery 
when it hits peak production, projected 
to be 50 barrels a day. 

A recent morning talk show on CFCY 
Radio in Charlottetown featured the 
brewery as its topic: more than 70 per cent 
of the callers — many said they didn’t 
drink — supported the plan. Those who 
didn’t were opposed to drinking in 
general. But all believed that the presence 
of a brewery would increase beer con- 
sumption, something that Rix and his 
shareholders do not expect or want to 
happen. 

They devoted 18 months to research 
and planning and decided they can cap- 
ture as much as 10 per cent of the peak 
summertime business and up to 30 per 
cent in the winter — all without increas- 
ing overall consumption. 

While Islanders’ general support is a 
pleasant plus for the shareholders, they 
really needed the backing of the three 
levels of government and they got it. After 
weeks of careful deliberation, and after 
being assured there would be no en- 
vironmental damage, the community 
council in Milton, just outside Charlot- 
tetown, agreed to issue a building permit. 
‘“We’re going to do the best we can,’ says 
Rix of environmental concerns. ‘‘Only a 
person who lies would say everything will 
be perfect. If we have problems, we’re go- 
ing to fix them”’ 

The federal government didn’t wait 


for Milton council’s decision: the Depart- 
ment of Regional Industrial Expansion 
announced a $363,750 construction grant 
two weeks before the municipality made 
up its mind. While the province’s 
temperance union voiced its complaints, 
Hillsborough MP Tom McMillan called 
it ‘‘a happy day for both the Island and 
Islanders.”’ 

P.E.I. Justice Minister George 
McMahon, the man in charge of the 
P.E.I. Liquor Control Commission, 
agreed, saying it would be no problem for 
the commission to list Island Brewery’s 
draft beer as one of the products available 
to licensed bars and lounges (there are no 
taverns). At the same time he dispelled 
the mistaken notion that draft beer sales 
have always been illegal in the province. 

Draft beer must be refrigerated from 
the time it’s brewed until it’s consumed 
because, unlike bottled or canned beer, 
it has a short shelf life. That means draft 
shipped from a brewery in Halifax would 


Rix and beer ball: a key for Island Breweries 
success 
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have to be carried in refrigerated trucks 
and, once on the Island, would have to 
be stored in coolers in bars and lounges. 

Rix is confident of two things — that 
bars and lounges will spend anywhere 
from $1,000 to $20,000 each to install the 
necessary refrigerated areas and tap 
systems to handle his product, and that 
the mainland breweries will still find it too 
expensive to compete because ‘‘eco- 
nomically, it would not make sense?’ Even 
if they wanted to, they would first have 
to convince the liquor commission to list 
their draft products. That could bea pro- 
blem. Although Rix says he ‘‘would be 
violently opposed to restrictions on free 
trade?’ McMahon says: ‘‘My inclination 
would be to protect the local company’’ 

That is protection Rix and the 
shareholders haven’t asked for and ob- 
viously don’t want, but they would glad- 
ly exchange it for help of a different kind. 
Their formula for success involves cap- 
turing $3 million in sales in what is now 
a $15-million-a-year industry and they 
hope to do that with a market approach 
that is still unique by North American 
standards — selling draft in the liquor 
stores. 

Rix says about a third of thesales should 
come from thesale of beer balls, which are 
now sold in stores in Ontario and some U.S. 
states. These ball-shaped plastic containers 
hold either 40 or 80 glasses of beer but get- 
ting them into the liquor stores will take the 
approval of McMahon and the govern- 
ment. That may prove impossible to win. 

“*The question as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned is will it increase drink- 
ing and driving?’ McMahon says. ‘‘I 
recall several years ago a study being done 
on refrigeration for stores and it was 
decided not to go with it. We thought it 
would contribute to drinking and driving 
and we voted against it?’ 

In a province where the number of 
highway deaths per capita caused by 
drunk drivers is higher than most places 
in Canada, the government doesn’t want 
to exacerbate the problem. However, even 
McMahon admits providing liquor store 
customers with cool beer in balls might 
not have the same potential for disaster 
as providing it with bottles. To get the beer 
out, a drinker must insert a pump in the 
ball and, of course, there must be a glass 
to pump it into. Rix just doesn’t think 
anyone will go to all that trouble to get 
a drink in the car. 

Before the brewery starts production, 
Rix and his shareholders must argue that 
with the government. It’s the kind of thing 
Rix must have had in mind when he 
sought shareholders and approached a 
select group representing supporters of 
both the Progressive Conservative 
government and Liberal opposition. Rix 
said he did it ‘‘because the Island is so 
political. It (the brewery) is the kind of 
thing you could have made an issue of.”’ 

Although the brewery never became 
the issue some thought it would have, 
secondary issues such as the beer balls will 
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no doubt arise. It seems Bill Rix 
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Livingston’s micro-hydro plant loses $2,000 a year 


The tnals of a micro-hydro man 


Filmmaker Neal Livingston thought selling electricity to the Nova 


Scotia Power Corporation would give him a nice, safe income. He’s 


getting less than he bargained for 


by Francis Moran 
eal Livingston is a reluctant 
warrior and an unlikely one. 
But the 30-year-old filmmaker, ar- 
tist and maple syrup farmer says he is at 
war with one of Nova Scotia’s most in- 
tractable and entrenched monopolies — 
the government-owned Nova Scotia 
Power Corporation. Unlike many other 
Nova Scotians who might havea beef with 
the NSPC over their power bills, Liv- 
ingston’s war has nothing to do with the 
amount of electricity he uses at his Black 
River, Cape Breton, home because a 
micro-hydroelectric project supplies all 
his needs there. Rather Livingston, who 
runs the only privately-owned power 
generating station in the province, says 
the NSPC is not paying him a fair rate 
for the 150,000 kilowatt-hours of electrici- 
ty his station supplies to the provincial 
power grid every month. 

Livingston, whose film credits include 
the National Film Board production Her- 
bicide Trials and a number of short films 
about hydro-electric generation, operates 
Black River Hydro, a $275,000 generating 
station on the Melford River in 
Guysborough County. Since June, 1984, 
his water-driven turbine has been 
generating enough electricity to provide 
the baseload requirements of about 100 
homes at a fraction of what it would cost 
the NSPC. 

Like a number of creative people, Liv- 
ingston was looking for a small enterprise 
to provide him with an income steady and 
reliable enough to allow him to pursue his 
artistic efforts. Having already installed 
one micro-hydro project on his own land, 
he started searching for a spot to build 
a larger project; a cottage industry that 


would sell power to the NSPC’s provin- 
cial grid and fulfil Livingston’s dream of 
financial self-sufficiency. 

Ironically, the failed dreams of 
another man gave Livingston the ideal 
location for his power plant. In the 1970s, 
when New York promoter John Shaheen 
wanted to industrialize the Strait of Can- 
so area with an oil refinery and a major 
industrial park, the provincial govern- 
ment built a dam on the Melford River 
to supply the water for him. But Shaheen 
went home to New York. The refinery 
went to Newfoundland instead and the 
industrial park was never built. The dam, 
with 6,000 feet of pipe leading from it, 
was left sitting there until Livingston came 
along. Now that water is driving the tur- 
bine for Black River Hydro, producing 
electricity 24 hours a day in an unmann- 
ed, computer operated and monitored 
plant. 7 

But thanks to the pay scale he gets, 
Livingston’s dream of financial security 
remains as elusive as Shaheen’s grand 
scheme proved to be. First, he had to per- 
suade a skeptical provincial government 
and a reluctant NSPC that his plan was 
feasible. ‘Basically, we had to show from 
a business and from a technical stand- 
point that it was possible to do this pro- 
ject.’’ He then negotiated 10-year leases 
for the land and the water rights from the 
development and environment depart- 
ments, a move that required cabinet ap- 
proval and took some time. And then he 
had to get down on the mat with the NSPC 
in a wrestling match over pay rates that 
continues today. 

The NSPC bases payments on a for- 
mula that gives a private producer of 


power 70 per cent of the corporation’s cost 
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of producing an equal amount. But Liv- 
ingston says that since the formula only 
takes in the NSPC’s fuel costs and not the 
capital cost of plant production, ‘‘it’s like 
buying a gallon of gas and being able to 
drive away without the car.’’ Regardless, 
Livingston went ahead with the project 
after he decided that NSPC figures show- 
ed he would be paid between three and 
3.5 cents a kilowatt hour. ‘‘They started 
paying us (at the rate of) only 1.8 cents 
and if you look at our average for the first 
year, it comes out to 2.2 cents. If we were 
being paid what we originally thought, we 
would have received about $60,000 a year. 
Because of the problems with what they 
are paying us, we received about 
$36,000.’’ That means Black River 
Hydro, far from giving Livingston some 
security, is losing about $2,000 a year. 
‘“We’ll never recover our capital costs at 
this rate. We’ll go bankrupt.”’ 

But the NSPC vice-president of plan- 
ning, Dan Brown, said the corporation 
never misled Livingston about his poten- 
tial return. ‘‘His return is somewhat less 
than we believed it would be ourselves, 
actually.’’ Brown said the NSPC’s fuel 
costs have dropped considerably thanks 
to a new, lower price for the coal the 
NSPC buys from the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation and a higher 
use of that cheaper coal, rather than im- 
ported oil, for power generation. Brown 
defends his company’s fuel-based for- 
mula, saying practically no other power 
utility in the country factors in the capital 
costs of plant production when 
calculating a rate of return for private pro- 
ducers of electricity. ‘‘If you have a car, 
which is the case with us as far as 
generating capacity goes, everytime you 
buy gas, you don’t buy another car.’’ 

Livingston contends that the NSPC’s 
formula is designed to discourage other 
entrepreneurs from trying to sell electrici- 
ty — a business that is becoming very 
popular in New England, Ontario and 
elsewhere. He says at least two other 
groups in Nova Scotia want to sell power 
to the NSPC — one of them is a group 
| of Digby County woodlot owners who 
want to generate electricity from waste 
wood. Brown says the corporation is am- 
bivalent about such plans. ‘‘We don’t en- 
courage it, we don’t discourage it. We’re 
bullish on them if they’re economic.”’ 

Livingston has not given up: he says 
the war is three-quarters over and he will 
win the last battle to secure a higher return 
for his investment. He says he has the sup- 
port of the Department of Development, 
and its deputy minister, Jim McNiven, 
who wants to encourage the sort of in- 
novate entrepreneurship that Livingston 
has demonstrated. 

Brown, for his part, doesn’t think the 
relationship between the two power firms 
— one a giant, public utility and the other 
a tiny, private industry — should be call- 
ed a war. Indeed, he can understand Liv- 
ingston’s motivation. ‘‘I know that if I 
were in his position and I thought I could 
get more money for something I was sell- 
ing, I would try my darndest. 
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Of prudence and gambling: 


success at Lancelot Press 


“You take a risk every time you put out a title,’ says retired minister 
William Pope. Despite that, he’s successfully publishing books in 


Hantsport, N.S. 


by Carol McLeod 
ublishing is a tough business. 
Even Clarke Irwin and Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart — two of the big- 


gest names in the industry — have been | 


on shaky ground recently. How, then, is 
Lancelot Press, a small but successful 
publishing house located on a 35-acre pro- 
perty near Hantsport, Nova Scotia, able 
to operate profitably year after year? 

Owner William Pope, a retired United 
Church minister, refuses to reveal all his 
secrets, but he says keeping overhead low 
and running as efficiently as possible have 
given him a definite edge. Although he 
describes his annual profits as ‘‘peanuts,’ 
he says that by putting surplus funds from 
popular titles into real estate, mortgages, 
stocks and bonds he has been able to build 
up a modest but useful investment port- 
folio. ‘When you have a good year it 
seems only prudent to invest a bit to tide 
you over a period that may not be as 
prosperous.’ | 

Lancelot Press — the name was 
chosen ‘‘more to be different than signifi- 
cant’? — came into being in 1968 when 
Pope borrowed $50,000 to buy a weekly 
newspaper and job printing plant in the 
Annapolis Valley. 
His experience and 
training in the pub- 
lishing business were 
negligible, but he 
was willing to learn 
by trial and error. 
Job printing and 
newspaper editing, 
however, did not 
satisfy what he calls 
his ‘‘lifelong obses- 
sion with the excit- 
ing and constructive 
possibilities inherent 
in writing and pub- 
lishing,’ and the 
company was soon 
on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

After suspend- 
ing operations fora 
few months, Lance- 
lot reopened on the 
second floor of an 
old coach house in 


part-time family en- 
terprise devoted ex- 
clusively to book 
publishing. 


Pope: gambles in publishing are paying off 


With only a few pieces of equipment and 
no employees outside the family, Pope 
figured the company was in for some hard 
times. To make matters worse, the only 
manuscript Lancelot had was a book of 
sermons by Moncton clergyman Frank 
Archibald — hardly the stuff best sellers 
are made of. But it was all Pope had and 
he decided to go ahead with it. Within 
weeks of its release, An Essential 
Greatness attracted widespread attention 
and went through four printings, selling 
a respectable 6,000 copies across the 
country. 

From then on, Lancelot has never 
looked back. Titles came out slowly in the 
early 1970s, but now appear at the rate 
of between 15 and 20 a year. Reprinting 
of successful titles forms the biggest part 
of the company’s business. ‘‘ You have to 
be a gambler?’ Pope maintains. ‘‘You 
have to take arisk every time you put out 
a title. You have to use very good 
judgment?’ 

In 1978 Lancelot moved to Hantsport 
and since then has paid off all its finan- 


cial obligations and purchased more up- 


to-date equipment. ‘‘Our present facilities 
and equipment suit our purpose effective- 
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| ly. Just about every year we upgrade a bit. 
Two years ago we spent $35,000 on new 
equipment and last year we spent $20,000 
to add on an extraroom.’ With 160 titles 
in its current list, Lancelot runs off 1,000 
— sometimes 2,000 — copies of each new 
book. ‘‘It is easier for us to store negatives 
than large numbers of books. Most of the 
work is done setting up for the first prin- 
ting. We can complete a second printing 
in a matter of a few days. If any particular 
book doesn’t sell well, a small printing 
is a great advantage in reducing our 
losses?’ 

All aspects of production, including 
printing, binding and distribution, are 
taken care of in the company’s plant. In- 
cluded in the staff of seven are Pope’s 
wife, Isabel, who serves as bookkeeper 
and supervisor of the proofreading and 
shipping departments, and ason, Robert, 
who acts as part-time art director. 
Another son, Doug, works in the 
darkroom and is especially skilled in the 
use of offset cameras. 

Pope handles distribution himself and 
visits most bookstores in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick twice a year. Although 
he has had sales representatives in Toronto 
and other major cities in the past, he does 
not feel the results justified the costs. In- 
stead, he relies on circulars, catalogues, 
advertisements, book reviews and 
telephone calls to build sales. ‘‘Right from 
the start we’ve used promotional material 
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to sell our books. We update our 
catalogue annually. It now runs to 30 or 
40 pages. It keeps our backlist as well as 
our current list before the bookstores and 
seems to be an effective tool in collecting 
orders.’ 

Although the Maritimes — particular- 
ly Nova Scotia — provide 50 per cent of 
Lancelot’s market, books are also soldin 
the United States, Great Britain and other 
parts of Canada. Pope, who is constant- 
ly searching for new retail outlets, keeps 
in touch with several hundred stores, and 
business has increased modestly each year. 

He finds that most booksellers are 
willing — sometimes eager — to buy from 
regional publishers. ‘‘If you’ve got a hot 
title, bookstores will beat a path to your 


door. If they don’t think a book will move, 


they may well be lukewarm or not in- 
terested. Some of the large chain stores 
don’t seem to be as interested in quality 
books as in titles that will sell quickly and 
in quantity. Often the chains are 
desperately slow in paying’’ 

With gross revenue of 50 per cent of 
retail sales, the company must sell 1,000 
copies of each title to make what Pope 
considers a reasonable profit. All of 
Lancelot’s books appear in paperback and 
retail for between $1.25 and $12. Occa- 
sional government grants help him 
publish some good but esoteric books that 
reach only limited markets. 

Lancelot’s most successful title to date 


elcome 


SINCE 1930 


is Loch Bras d’Or by Margaret MacPhail, 
which has sold 20,000 copies — a best 
seller by any Canadian standard. More 
recently H.B. Atlee, M.D. by Harry Ox- 
orn has sold well and in 1984 was 
dramatized by the CBC for use as a 
10-part national radio series. The com- 
pany’s current list includes mystery, the 
supernatural, biography, history, nature 
guides, gardening books, sea stories, 
regional art and literature, religion, 
children’s stories, practical texts and 
humor. 

Although some critics feel that 
Lancelot could provide greater editorial 
input, others have given William Pope 
high praise by comparing him to Lorne 
Pierce, former editor of Ryerson Press. 
Book reviewer Michael O. Nowlan of 
New Brunswick has called Lancelot one 
of ‘‘the most productive and most suc- 
cessful of the little presses in Canada”’ 
Another critic, who served for 25 years 
as chairman of a national publishing 
house, has gone so far as to say that he 
has more respect for William Pope as a 
publisher than he does for Jack 
McClelland. 

As for William Pope, he takes both 
the brickbats and bouquets with equal 
grace. He goes his own way and doesn’t 
worry about the competition. Right now, 
his biggest problem is filling orders and 
keeping titles in print — a problem McClel- 
land would no doubt love to face. 
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PHOTOESSAY 


An eel net at West River On 
calm nights in spring and 
summer, in quiet inlets like this 
one, the muffled oars of the 
dories announce the activities of 
ee! fishermen. Its done for sport 
and profit 
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The Island in summer: 
gentle feast for the spint 


t’s Canada’s smallest province, but it’s also its most peaceful 
and serene. Prince Edward Island simply overflows with a 
gentleness of nature and spirit expressed in the deep and mystical 

red of its cliffs and soil, in the glistening green of its vegetation. Sweep- 
ing sand spits, the mark of wind and tide on the beach, the sway of 
grain and potato fields in summer breezes, animals lowing in the fields 
in a morning mist, the fishing boats tied up at evening: all this is P.E.I. 
But the quietude also comes from the human element — the villages 
in gentle valleys, the farm buildings on their country roads, the chur- 
ches, the fishing sheds. There’s something here that is lacking in the 
hustle and bustle of the wider world beyond the Northumberland Strait. 

The following photographs capture that something. They are from 

Memories Of The Old Home Place (Oxford University Press), a remark- 
able book of Island photos by the husband and wife team of Wayne 
Barrett and Anne MacKay, with text by Francis Bolger. 
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A distinctive feature of the 
landscape in PE.!/., which is well- 
known for its potato production, Is 
the endless, flower-flecked sea of 
carefully cultivated potato fields 


Cavendish Sandspit on the 
western end of Cavendish Beach is | 
a haven for peace-seeking 
beachcombers. In contrast to 
more easterly beaches, which are 
Cloaked with sunbathers, this area 


iS a paradise for people who love 
to stroll 
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Cattle grazing in the fields can 
conjure up images of old family 
farms that raise all types of 
animals. But the mixed-farm type 
of operation has been replaced by 
specialty farms that have altered 
the appearance of the countryside 


Horses were the main means of 
transport on the Island until the 
1930s. Now most horses either 
spent their time in the fields or on 


the harness racing track 
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Troublesome guests from 
the Pacific pay a visit 


Coho Salmon, a native of the Pacific Ocean, was treated as a 
curiosity when it was found spawning in Nova Scotia. Now scientists 
and fishermen are concerned it could displace already-pressured 


native species 


by Deborah Jones 
Overnment scientists were curious 
when they discovered Coho 
Salmon from the Pacific Ocean were 
spawning in a Nova Scotia river far from 
their natural habitat. Now they’re becom- 
ing alarmed that this fast-growing 
fighting fish may push out local species 
like trout or the hard-pressed Atlantic 
Salmon. 
The discovery was an accident. A 
fisheries technician found six alien finger- 
lings squirming in his net as he was assess- 


G 


_ Ing the damage from an illegal dam in the 


Annapolis Valley six years ago. Curious, 
he carted them back to the Department 
of Fisheries and Oceans offices in Halifax 
for further study. 

After much deliberation and a con- 
ference with colleagues on the West 
Coast, biologists decided that the finger- 
lings were immature Coho Salmon, whose 
native territory is a massive area of the 
Pacific Ocean between Oregon and 
Alaska, thousands of kilometres from 
Nova Scotia on the other side of North 
America. 

Since the various Pacific and Atlan- 
tic salmon species evolved independent- 
ly for tens of thousands of years, 
separated by the continent, it was obvious 
that humans had a hand in the strangers’ 
appearance. Mature fish from a private 
New England aquaculture farm were in- 
itially thought to be responsible for the 
fingerlings in the Cornwallis River 
tributary. But eventually DFO biologists 
concluded that the fish came from govern- 
ment stock release programs that started 
in the late 1960s in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Each year, for the 
pleasure of fishermen, the states’ fish and 
game departments import more than 
100,000 Coho eggs from the West Coast 
to rear in hatcheries for one year and then 
release. For two years the robust, fast- 
growing fish range throughout the eastern 
region. Most of those which survive to 
maturity return to their hatching area to 
spawn. 

The appearance of the fingerlings in 
the Cornwallis was not the first time Coho 
had been sighted in the Maritimes; mature 
adults, which are a brilliant red on the 
sides and green on the back, had been 
found in New Brunswick and, one year 
earlier, in the Cornwallis. Just once, im- 


mature fish were found in a southwestern 
New Brunswick river, and for years 
thousands of adults have been picked up 
by commercial fishermen in the Bay of 
Fundy. The interesting thing about the 
tiny fingerlings, however, was that their 
continued presence indicates that the fish 
have found at least one Maritime river 
suitable for breeding and they are 
reproducing here in earnest. In New 
England, Coho returning to spawn are 
unsuccessful. | 
‘“The New Hampshire people are not 
concerned about the impact of the Coho 
on wild fish in that area,’ says Walton 
Watt, head of the habitat protection sec- 
tion of the DFO’s Fisheries Research 
Branch. ‘‘Their streams are warm in the 
summer and the juveniles can’t survive, 
although the adults can breed?’ While 
most of the fish released from New 
England die or return, a small percentage 
strays elsewhere. ‘‘Probably these fish 
have poked their noses into every river 
flowing into the Bay of Fundy, looking 
for suitable places to spawn,’ says Watt. 
Although the initial reaction to the 
Coho in the Cornwallis was curiosity, that 
turned into alarm as biologists, anglers 
and commercial fishermen began asking 
what impact the Coho might have on ex- 
isting fish populations. In casual studies 
for the last six years the DFO has found 
immature Coho in the Cornwallis, and 
this year ‘‘we decided it was time to get 
serious about this . . . and assigned a 
biologist to find out who’s been pushed 
aside by the Coho,’ says Watt. Stephen 
Barbour, working with the department on 
a post-doctoral fellowship, is now carry- 
ing out a two-year study of the fish. 
On the floor of Barbour’s Halifax of- 
fice lie ten cases of canned Coho from 
British Columbia, which he will use as bait 
to lure the Cornwallis fingerlings into 
minnow traps this summer. ‘‘I’ll be do- 
ing a study into Coho habitats, and look- 
ing for the impact on other species. I’ll 
try to see where they are, by using the bait 
and electric fishing?’ he explains. 
Preliminary research and studies 
elsewhere indicate that Coho behave more 
like local trout than Atlantic Salmon, 
preferring quiet pools of cold water and 
sheltered banks to the fast-flowing 
streams favored by the Atlantic. These in- 
itial findings may allay some of the fears 
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of the Atlantic Salmon Federation, which 
wants to protect the Atlantic Salmon 
fishery and is worried that competition 
from Coho will reduce the native popula- 
tion. Biologists now speculate that the 
Coho will have more of an impact on the 
three local species of trout. But scientists 
also warn that because Coho spawn in 
December, much later than the Atlantic 
Salmon, they could inadvertently dig up 
and destroy Atlantic Salmon eggs. 

For now, the DFO is concentrating its 
efforts on Cornwallis tributaries in the 
South Mountain area between Kentville 
and Berwick. ‘‘We may look north of the 
Cornwallis, but most of the streams there 
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are now agricultural ditches,’ unsuitable 
for the fish, notes Barbour. 

The research is bolstered by the 
knowledge gained in other areas and 
countries where Coho have been acciden- 
tally introduced. The fish have establish- 
ed themselves off the coast of France, 
following escapes from European 
aquaculture farms where millions of 
Coho eggs were brought in. They’re also 
thriving in the Great Lakes, where they 
were introduced and from where they’re 
expected to gradually make their way 
down the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

At the moment there’s more uncer- 
tainty about the impact of the Coho on 
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the region than hard knowledge, and 
nobody’s getting too upset about their 
presence until possible effects are assess- 
ed and there’s more indication that they’re 
settling for good. But biologists also recall 
the old adage ‘‘where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire?’ and speculate that the fish 
may be spawning undiscovered in other 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick rivers. 

From a commercial or sports point of 
view, the catch of a Coho is now merely 
a curiosity — their numbers are too 
limited to be of value. But the fish, which 
grows to a hefty six to eight pounds ina 
mere three years, compared to less than 
that for Atlantic in four to five years, is 


| valued by anglers for its fight and red- 


dish flesh. While fishermen are apprehen- 
sive about what the Coho will do to their 
current prey, there’s also much specula- 
tion about their commercial impact 
should they thrive here. ‘‘If they take off, 
they may be exploitable,’ says one scien- 
tist, adding with a chuckle, ‘‘what terrifies 
me is that some politician will say ‘aha, 
Kentville can have a Coho cannery’ ”’ 

Watt, who says it was inevitable that 
Coho arrive in the Atlantic region even- 
tually from the Great Lakes, suggests that 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence with its high, 
cool freshwater, could be an ideal place 
for the Coho in future. 

What that would do to the fishery re- 
mains to be seen. 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Conservatives and old fogeys 


There is no man who respects what is called old-fogey Toryism more than I do. 


— Sir John A. Macdonald 


It seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism — an unhappy cross-breed, the 


mule of politics that engenders nothing. 


— Benjamin Disraeli 


The Conservative Party is building on the ruins of the future. 


— An anonymous wit 


A conservative is a man who is too cowardly to fight and too fat to run. 


— Elbert Hubbard 


When a nation’s young are conservative, its funeral bell is already rung. 


question, but what’s a conservative? 

Absurd not because it’s been asked 
many times before and always inade- 
quately answered but because now, at 
last, the answer appears clear. A conser- 
vative — small c — is what darn near 
everyone is. Conservative is the presump- 
tion of our time, the automatic winning 
formula, the Wayne Gretzky of political 
and social debate. Ask, rather, who is not 
a conservative and the obvious becomes 
even more pronounced: only a few rag- 
ged liberals and social democrats who oc- 
casionally squat in back seats in some 
legislature or other and drink sourly in 
small groups are not conservatives. 

And, of course, if we are tempted to 

ask, Where is conservatism going and how 
long will it last? the answer will emerge 
with great gusto: onward and upward and 
it will last forever. 
How did this situation come about? 
Fifteen years ago the answer to the ques- 
tion was also absurdly self-evident, 
although quite different. A conservative 
was an old-fogey Tory, a man too fat to 
run, aresidual Victorian destined for obli- 
vion in the tide of youthful energy and 
left-wing social vigor then rampant. Con- 
servatives were still powerful in business 
and the institutions, but time and progress 
would soon enough take care of that. 

All this seemed clear enough but I, for 
one, had a problem. It arose out of the 
various skirmishes going on at the time 
Over the preservation of urban 
neighborhoods, farmland, culture or 
whatever. The people fighting tooth and 
nail to conserve these elements were call- 
ed radicals — dangerous radicals at that. 
At times they were called anarchists and 
sometimes even Communists. 

The people who were doing the 
destroying — the old-fogey Tories of the 
skyscraper boardrooms — were called 
conservatives. 

Surely someone had got things wrong. 
The old fogeys could be said to be con- 
serving their power, but who wasn’t? And 


Te: may sound like an absurd 
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— Henry Ward Beecher 


the old fogeys were destroying in order 
to rebuild, but that hardly seemed in the 
conservative spirit either. It seemed more 
in the spirit of the radical anarchism be- 
ing denounced. 

This is to say that there are conser- 
vatives and there are, perhaps, Conser- 


vatives — Tories, Republicans or. 


whatever. Weare indeed, most of us, con- 
servatives. The instinct to hang on to ex- 
isting human and cultural values is 


Is the 
Conservatism we 
know an 
immovable force, 
destined only to 
become more 
entrenched? 


widespread and fully understandable at 


a time when these values are under con-’ 


stant assault, primarily by a relentless 
technological advance and a reckless 
militarism. 

Yet the forces of large-C Conservatism 
are often the ones doing the destroying. 
Not that Premiers Buchanan, Hatfield, 
Peckford and Lee or Prime Minister 
Mulroney are particularly destructive or 
dangerous characters. On the contrary. 
They are rather peaceful types in the end, 
and one — the wily Hatfield — is hardly 
a Tory at all but rather a small-l liberal 
in drag. Still the motive force of Conser- 
vatism in our time, the ideological source 


so admired, imitated and drawn from 
even in Atlantic Canada is a radical and 
often dangerous one far removed from 
the impulse to preserve human or cultural 
values. 

We’re talking about Ronald Reagan’s 
Republicanism, that thrust of which is to re- 
arrange power in favor of large corpora- 
tions and the military and whose human 
and ethical values are derived from 
evangelical screamers on the edges of the 
right wing. To the extent that the 
backwash from this stuff rolls over 
Canada and Atlantic Canada — and it 
does, we need only witness the drooling 
over the possibility of military contracts 
linked to the American arms buildup — 
it seems rather far removed from what 
the values of our own society are or should 
be. 

The question as to where all this is go- 
ing arises again. Is the Conservatism we 
know an immovable force, destined only 
to become more entrenched? By no 
means. As with the apple, whose point 
of greatest maturity is also its point of tur- 
ning into decay, so it is with political and 
social movements that ripen and fall. 

Large-C Conservatism is showing 
signs of moving into the overripe stage. 
Ronald Reagan is being called a ‘‘lame 
duck’’ and his aims and designs are more 
and more thwarted. The Conservatives 
take a pounding in the Ontario election. 
The massively overripe Richard Hatfield 
loses badly in a by-election near Moncton. 

These signs will accumulate over the 
next several years, as the pendulum 
returns from its perch on the right. For 
essentially the conservatism of the time 
is being revealed as hollow. It was meant 
to rectify the excesses of the liberalism 
that went before — primarily the large 
deficits brought about by easy govern- 
ment spending. It has failed to do that. 
In most cases the situation has become 
progressively worse. And the world as a 
whole has not become a better place. 

R.B. Bennett, the prime minister of 
the Depression years, had another defini- 
tion for his calling: ‘‘The very word con- 
servatism means that we conserve all that 
is good and reject all that is bad’’ There’s. 
a certain simple uplift to that. But it begs 
the broad question of what is good and 
what is bad. And Bennett’s unhappy in- 
cumbency was one of the great proofs for 
the argument that it does seem to be a bar- 
ren thing, this Conservatism — an unhap- 
py cross-breed that engenders nothing. 
The open question is whether that will be 
the end result of the present Conserva- 
tism. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


June 14-15 — N.B. Special Olympics, 
Fredericton 

June 14-16 — Canadian Black Belt 
Karate Championship, Saint John 

June 14-16 — Celestial City ’85: an in- 
ternational children’s festival, Fredericton 

June 15-16 — Crafts and Cauldrons, 
Kings Landing 

June 19-22 — Clown Carnavale, 
Moncton 

June 19-22 — Marshland Frolics, 
Sackville 

June 21-22 — New Brunswick 
Highland Games, Oromocto 

June 22-30-— Railroad Days, 
Moncton 

June 23-July 1 — Potato Festival, 
Grand Falls 

June 24-30 — Salmon Festival, 
Campbellton 

June 26-July 1 — Pioneer Days, 
Oromocto 

June 27-30 — Acadian Games ’85, 
Bouctouche 

June 27-July 1 — Coal Mining 
Festival, Minto 


Bas-Caraquet 

June 27-July 1 — Summerfest 1985, 
Fredericton 

June 29 — N.B. Country Music Hall 
of Fame Induction Ceremonies, 
Fredericton 

June 29-30 — 2nd Annual Nackawic 
Bicentennial Paddle, Nackawic 

June 29-July 1 — Art & Photographic 
Show — Special Craft Demonstration, 
Hopewell Cape 

June 29-July 1 — Alma Jubilee, Alma 

June 30-July 7 — Fishermen’s 
Festival, Cap-Pelé 


NOVA SCOTIA 


June 14-15 — Down East Jamboree, 
Musquodoboit Harbor 

June 15-16 — National Flower Show, 
Halifax 

June 19-July 1 — Bedford Days: 
parade, dances, beerfest, barbecue, 
fireworks, Bedford 

June 21 — Village Bazaar: crafts, 
home cooking, Great Village 

June 22-23 — Uniacke Firemen’s Fair: 
kiddie games, bingo, dunk tank, ox pull, 
Mount Uniacke 

June 22-24 — ‘‘Micmacs Honor 
Membertou’’ Festival, Port Royal 

June 26 — Naval Assembly: More 
than 30 ships will assemble in Bedford 
Basin to show their colors and salute 75 
years of naval service in Canada, Halifax 

June 26-30 — Festival of the Strait, 
Port Hawkesbury 

June 27-July 1 — Lebanese/Syri- 
an/Maharajan Festival, Sydney 

June 27-July 1 — Nova Scotia Tattoo: 
combines military and civilian performers 
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June 27-July 1 — Marine Festival, 


CALENDAR 


in singing, dancing and marching, Halifax 

June 28-30 — Queens County 
Privateer Days: beerfest, parade, dances, 
children’s events, Liverpool 

June 28-July 1 — Bluenose Rally: 
motorcycle touring clubs from the U.S. 
and Canada. Games, tours, bluegrass 
music and banquet, Billtown 

June 28-July 1 — Classic Chevy 
Weekend: car show, games, dances, ban- 
quet, Wolfville 

June 28-30 — Le Festin de Musique 
de la Baie Ste-Marie: a celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the Acadian flag, 
Church Point 

June 28-July 1 — L’esprit de 
Wedgeport: Acadian celebration, 
Wedgeport 

June 28-July 1 — Mabou Ceilidh: 
Scottish festival, Mabou 

June 28-July 2 — Pugwash Gather- 
ing of the Clans and Fishermen’s Regat- 
ta: massed pipe band march, street 
parade, piping, drumming and Highland 
dancing competitions, lobster meals, con- 
certs, dances, Pugwash 

June 29 — Ukranian Festival ’85, 
Halifax 

June 29 — Annual Lobster Supper, 
St. Peter’s 

June 29 — Strawberry Festival: home 
baking, Pleasant River 

June 30 — River John Bicentennial 
Chicken Barbecue, River John 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


June 8 — Colonel Gray/McDonald’s 
Run: 10-mile road race, Charlottetown 

June 15 — CBCT Run Into Summer: 
two-mile road race, Charlottetown 

June 15 — Cap-Egmont Yacht Race: 
Summerside, P.E.I., to Shediac, N.B. 

June 15 — Natal Day Fun Regatta: 
board sailing fun regatta, Charlottetown 
Harbor 

June 18-Sept. 14 — The Charlot- 
tetown Festival: world-class musicals in 
repertory, Confederation Centre, 
Charlottetown 

June 20-23 — Welcome to Summer 
Celebrations: raft race, Miss Montague 
Pageant, parade, softball tournament, 
children’s activities, Montague 

June 21-23 — St. Lawrence Scallop 
Festival: scallop shucking championship, 
talent show, pageant, softball tourna- 
ment, horseshoe tournament, St. 
Lawrence 

June 22 — Garden City Golden Mile: 
one-mile road race, Charlottetown 

June 27-28 — Windsurfer Clinic: 
world champions Karen Morch and 
Derek Wulff, Stanhope 

June 27-July 2 — Borden Port Days: 
dances, fireworks, parade, variety con- 
cert, Miss Gateway Pageant, celebrity din- 
ner, bingo, Borden 

June 28-30 — Irish Moss Festival: 
mammoth parade, Irish Moss Pageant, 


ladies softball tournament, local enter- 
tainment, horse racing, Tignish 

June 28-July 1 — West Point 
Lighthouse Festival: fishermen’s and out- 
board boat races, variety concert, Miz 
Lighthouse Contest, parade, harbor 
games, West Point 

June 29 — Seaman’s Beverages Run, 
Charlottetown 

June 29-July 1 — P.E.I. Amateur 
Golf Tournament, Summerside Golf Club 

June 29-July 1 — Export ‘‘A’’ Wind- 
surfer Atlantic Championship (District 
19), Stanhope Beach Lodge, Stanhope 

June 29-July 6 — Eastern Kings Sum- 
mer Festival: dance, harness racing, Miss 
Eastern Kings Pageant, woodsmen com- 
petition, Souris area 

June 30 — Yacht Race, Charlottetown 
to Pictou, N.S. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


June 6-9 — Offshore Newfoundland 
°85: marketplace for the onshore and off- 
shore petroleum industry, St. John’s 

June 18-23 — Junior Canadian Syn- 
chronized Swimming National Cham- 
pionships: competition involving girls 
11-14 years of age, St. John’s 

June 21-24 — St. John’s Day Celebra- 
tions: water skiing, concert, sailing race, 
banquet, dory races, parade, St. John’s 

June 22-23 — Newfoundland Antique 
& Classic Car Show, St. John’s 

June 22-23 — 2nd Annual Burin 
Peninsula Folk Festival: traditional 
music, dance, storytelling and song from 
Burin Peninsula artists, Burin 

June 26-July 1 — Newfoundland 
Forestfest ’85: logging competitions, 
historical display of logging industry, 
Miss Forestfest Sweetheart contest, con- 
certs, softball tournament, arts and 
crafts, community suppers, Springdale 

June 28 — Summerford Day: parade, 
games of chance, Miss Summerford 
Pageant, dance, Summerford 

June 28-30 — Trout River Lions An- 
nual Regatta: dances, outdoor games of 
chance, boat rides, Trout River 

June 29 — Log Jam ’85: canoe races, 
logging competitions, dance, beer garden, 
Bishops Falls 

June 29 — Campbellton Day Celebra- 
tions: parade, games of chance, crafts, 
Campbellton/Notre Dame Bay 

June 29-30 — 7th Annual Conception 
Bay Folk Festival: a two-day program of 
traditional Newfoundland folk arts, 
Carbonear 

June 29-30 — Atlantic Hang-Gliding _ 
Championship, Corner Brook 

June 30 — St. Fintan’s Garden Party: 
teen and adult dances, games of chance, 
bingo, take-out turkey dinner, St. Fintan’s 

June 30-July 1 — Canada’s Birthday 
Celebrations: International Night, 
Memorial Day Service, Canada Youth 
Concert; fireworks, Corner Brook 
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Eve 
person 


You ll be amazed at all the 
big ideas we've put into 
these small packages. 
Imagine a copier about 
the size of a type- 
writer that gives youa 
choice of copying in six 
brilliant colours. Plus 
reduction and en- 
largement. Legal 
size copies. Even 
copies on transpar- 
encies. And now imagine a copier 
that, through a unique disposable 
cartridge system, is virtually main- 
tenance-tfree. It’s the cartridge 
that contains most of the 
printing components. 


ody's 
copier. 


After about 2,000 
copies, you simply 
replace it. It is also 
the cartridge that lets 
you switch colours in 
seconds. 

Canon Personal 
Copiers. Easy to 
own, easy tO ‘Sm 
operate, three i 

different models “tae - 
to choose from. One will he fast 
right for you. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 
1-800-387-1241 (IN B.C., 112-800- 
387-1241) OR MAILIN THE COUPON. 


Canon 


Soest Copiers. 
aren 


Al-06-85 | 
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CITY PROV. 
CODE PHONE 


MAIL TO: Canon Canada Inc., Copier Division 
| 6390 Dixie Road, Mississauga, Ont. LST 1P7 


Leger: taking a 
busman’s holiday 


50 


going on a busman’s holiday, he 


means just that. Leger, a ticket agent for | 


VIA Rail, is a bus historian and serves as 


chairman of the Bus History Association | 
Inc., an international organization of 


about 370 bus buffs. When holiday time 


comes around, Leger packs his bags and 


heads for the group’s annual convention, 


which is being held in Windsor/Detroit this | 


year. At conventions, he and other bus en- 


thusiasts meet bus company officials and 
take hundreds of pictures of buses. Leger, 


56, became fascinated with highway 


coaches soon after he went to work, after 

school, at the SMT bus terminal in Monc- 
ton. It’s an interest that has consumed a 

great deal of his time and energy ever since. — 


An avid collector of 


photographs, 150 


dred bus post cards 


ers containing bus 
equipment work re- 
cords. He has files 


chen, in a hall den 


room he simply calls 
‘“‘the bus room,’ 
From drivers’ hat 


depot signs, Leger 
has them all care- 


hours a week at his 
hobby, browsing 
through the Public 
Archives of Nova 
Scotia, correspond- 
ing with other bus 
enthusiasts, typing 
up equipment lists 
and preparing con- 
cise histories of 
specific bus com- 


money on his pastime and has no idea what 
the total comes to after the 39 years he’s 
been at it. He’s looking forward to his trip 
to Windsor this year and, who knows, he 
may find something as rare as his model 
of a 1950s Greyhound Scenecruiser. 


ike a dutiful son, Walter C. Auld 
followed his father’s advice when he 
left West Covehead, P.E.I., to find his 
fortune in Charlottetown. ‘‘If you get a 
job at a bank, you’ll have it made?’ Auld 


landed that bank job while still a student — 


at the old Prince of Wales College. He 
lasted less than two days because a routine 
medical revealed a heart murmer. But he 
still had it made. He went with the Island 
Telephone Company, earning $35 
monthly and working 48-hour weeks. The 


hen Paul Leger of Halifax says he’s 


bus memorabilia, 
Leger now has 
about 5,000 bus | 


toy and model 
buses, several hun- 


and about 300 bind- 


and records in his 
basement, in an 
alcove off the kit-_ 


and in an upstairs 
badges to old bus 


fully set aside. He 
spends [5 to 20 


panies. He says he’s always spending 


- company’s now celebrating its 100th an- 
| niversary and Auld is still there — 49 years 
later — as vice chairman of the board and 
author of a local bestseller, Voices of the 
Island — A History of the Telephone on 
Prince Edward Island. The book color- 
fully portrays the Island and its bigger 
communities during the past 100 years. 
-Sprinkled among informative stories are 
amusing accounts of the phone system’s 
growth. The first run of 2,000 books sold 
out within days, surprising Auld and Nim- 
_bus Publishing of Halifax, which bought 
| the rights from Island Telephone. ‘‘We | — 


should have printed more,’ says Auld, 


_ who gets royalties but is more pleased with 
the response than the money. Islanders 


love the book because it contains an in- 


-sightful look at their communities and the 


people at the phone company who always | 
made sure the calls got through. The com- 
pany has come a long way since its fore- 
runner, the Telephone Company of 
P.E.I., started with 11 phones and assets 
of $2,500. Sixty-seven-year-old Auld has 
also come a long way since he started re- 


_ pairing lines and shovelling snow. While 


he’s no longer a full-time employee, he 


_has an executive office for projects like - 


Voices. And he plans to keep it for a while. 


2 Boson tailor and a builder of cedar 


canoes seem like an unlikely pair to 
be involved in fisheries research. But 
that’s the case with Karlis Upenieks of 
St. Andrews, N.B., and David Sampson | 
of St. Stephen, N.B. Although the two | 
don’t know each other personally, they 
combine to make the fine-mesh bongo 


| nets used by scientists to collect plankton 


and other tiny floating marine organisms. 
Upenieks, who learned his tailoring skills 
in his native Latvia, has been making the | 
mesh part of the nets for some 10 years. | 

It began one weekend when the St. An- 
drews fisheries research station needed 
some of the nets fast. Upenieks was 
pressed into service, and by the Tuesday 
he had first class nets made. Since then 
he’s made 500 of them, serving the needs 
of most research on the Atlantic coast 
(they’ re called bongo nets because they 
are used in pairs and look like Caribbean 
Bongo drums). But the wooden frames 
for the nets still came from the U.S. — 
that is, until St. Andrews scientists found 


David Sampson about four years ago. He 


makes the frames as well or better, but 
at half the price. It’s not a full-time job 
for either man. ‘‘Oh, they lose ’em occa- 
sionally and need replacements,’ says 
Sampson rather nonchalantly. Upenieks, 
who came from Latvia during the Second 


World War, keeps a large stock of nylon 


bolts on hand and has a special machine 
for net work. He has to keep net work 
separate from his regular tailoring, he 
says, because the salt on the nets corrodes 
his sewing needles. © 


| hat is a Yankee-style inn doing 


Wat the edge of the tiny lumber 
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town of Main Brook, in the heart of New- | : 
foundland’s Great Northern Peninsula? 


The Dahlbergs and ‘‘The Tickle’’ 


‘‘My wife says I like it here?’ says Long 
Island native Bob Dahlberg jokingly. 
Mary Dahlberg spent her childhood in 
Main Brook; however, when her father 
drowned, her mother moved the family 
back to Long Island. There, Mary took 
up flying with the U.S. Air Corps, and 
developed a passion for horseback riding. 


Bob claims that’s how he met Mary: she | 


ran him over on the beach. The Dahlbergs 
made a living catering and building houses 


in Long Island, but have no regrets about 
their impulsive move to Main Brook in | 


1969. ‘‘Things got too crowded,’ says 
Bob, ‘‘I didn’t much like the city, anyway. 
It’s a different pace of life here. You can 
do as you want. You can be your own per- 
son.’ Says Mary: “‘I wanted to get back 
here ever since I was a kid”’ It took the 
Dahlbergs five years to build ‘‘The 
Tickle.’’ In the interim they bought and 
lived in Main Brook’s old post office. The 
Tickle is home now, not just to the 
Dahlbergs, but to a steady stream of 
regulars who seek the haven of its 
manicured lawns, spotless rooms and 
*““down home’’ atmosphere. Then, too, 
there are the irresistable attractions of 
Mary’s cooking and Bob’s bone-dry 
humor. ‘‘I’m like everybody,’ says Bob, 
‘**I work because I like to eat; but ’malso 
in this business because I enjoy it. When 
it comes to people, I like all kinds.’ 


Berticce or 20 years ago, five inde- 
pendent saw mills operated near Earle 
Arenburg’s home in Conquerall Mills, 
N.S., near Bridgewater. ‘‘Now there is 
just me down this way,’ he laments. In- 
flation, the general economic slowdown 
and the decline of markets for his rough 
and finished spruce and hemlock lumber 
have handed him one lean year after 
another. Now, he says, ‘‘I run the mill 
mostly to keep me out of trouble,’ Aren- 
burg says he still gets the same price for 
his lumber as when he started but he must 
pay $35 more for 1,000 logs at roadside 
and the price of saw bits has soared near- 
ly 400 per cent. During his more pro- 
sperous years, Arenburg hired three or 
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four men but now his sons help him out 
from time to time. For the most part he 
runs the mill himself. ‘‘I always said hard 
work was healthy work’’ He knows all 
about hard work. He started working at 
age 11 when he ran away from home to 
become a farmhand. ‘‘Kids now don’t 
start working until they’re nearly 30.’ 
Nowadays, Arenburg runs the mill only 
during the summer, but he works from 
7 a.m. to dark. “‘If you have an order you 
get it ready as soon as youcan’’ Machines, 
such as a front end loader, have taken 
some of the back-breaking labor out of 
the mill operation, still Arenburg has 
many reservations about modern equip- 
ment for the mill and lumber industry. 
Pointing out a huge tree harvester in a 
slick forestry magazine, Arenburg says: 
‘*All this machinery cuts men out of work. 
The more that stuff gets around, the 
worse it’s going to be for the country,’ 


fter spending most of his life as 

a farmer, /5-year-old John 
Nicholson of Milltown Cross, P.E.I., 
now has devoted the past 15 years toa job 
that no other Islander has ever held. He 
is the official keeper of the buffalo. When 
the province decided to establish Buf- 
faloland Provincial Park in 1970, 
Nicholson sold all but five acres of his 
land to the government and stayed on to 


mind the buffalo. ‘‘There had to be 
somebody to keep an eye on them,’ he 
says. ‘‘I’m still doing it?’ Buffalo-keeping 
really isn’t that complicated but when 
Islanders and tourists show up at the 
drive-through park in the summer, 
Nicholson has to coax the animals out of 
the woods, where they cool off. “‘If I just 
holler to ’em and toot the horn a couple 
of times they’Il come.’ They are enticed, 
like cows, with buckets of oats and yells 
of “Here boys, come on! Here! Come 
on!’’ But that’s where the similarity to 
cows ends: these beasts are anything but 
domesticated. They’ll charge anyone who 
gets too close to the fence when they are 
feeding. Nicholson points to two five- 
year-old bulls, which weigh more than 
1,500 pounds each. ‘‘I think those two are 
gonna get kinda sassy.” To keep the herd 
down to about 18, the parks department 
sells about half a dozen animals a year 
to be slaughtered. Living in the rolling 
hills of King’s County where he once 
farmed, Nicholson says he has a job that 
“in the summertime, you couldn’t beat?’ 
Winter can be a different story, and he 
had second thoughts last January as he 
waded through drifts to the feeding area. 
But as long as he is healthy, ‘‘I like to be 
moving around at something?’ 


Nicholson at home on the range in P.E.I. 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


“Peace, good wife. We may 
entertain angels unaware”’ 


may sometimes be seen a huge 

mechanical monster. The thing has a 
human form but it looks loathsome, ug- 
ly, barbaric. It is supposed to be us. 

Schoolchildren are led by the hand to 
it to hiss and spit and scream degradation 
at us. 

Animal-loving zealots and penny- 
catching frauds have discovered modern 
pressure techniques. Their brush is broad 
and their paint as black as smut. Such im- 
moral propaganda blackens not just 
sealhunters but certainly all New- 
foundlanders, all the people of Atlantic 
Canada, all Canadians. 

What else might the English child who 
sees that hideous effigy know of us? 
Canadians who support this extremism 
should reconsider the balance between 
their goals and the damage they do their 
country. The balance between free speech 
and treason. 

Modern communications are such 
that the images of peoples, politicians, 
countries are often boiled down to 25 
words or less. Until those ‘‘jokes’’ came 
along, Newfoundland was known by on- 
ly three. ..Smallwood, fog and screech. 
And that in many parts of Canada itself. 

Newfie jokes, anti-sealing ex- 
tremism. . the “effect -of both: is 
cumulative. At first, those jokes seemed 
like harmless little jabs. We persuaded 
ourselves that we were big enough to take 
them but they built up intolerably. 

Pretty soon if you mentioned your 
birthplace abroad you were like as not to 
get, ‘Yuck, yuck, yuck, did you leave 
your other head at home?”’ 

It seemed that our turn to be ridi- 
culed had come round. Before us there 
were the Irish, the Jews, the Blacks, 
the Poles and others. The hurtful 
part was that many of the people who 
heard and repeated the damned things 
knew nothing else of Newfoundland or 
Newfoundlanders. 

At their height, I got snickers at the 
mere mention of Newfoundland in places 
as far apart as Barbados and Vancouver. 

Once a simplistic image of a place or 
people gets set in the minds of mean peo- 
ple, the devil himself wouldn’t budge it. 
Hence the persistent slanders that the Irish 
are lazy, Italians are cowardly, Poles are 
dumb, Jews are money-grubbing, Roman 
Catholics are priest-ridden, Newfies are 
goofy. 

However, for the sake of our 
ancestors and our children (and the 
children of others who are being taught 
to hate and revile us) we’ve got a duty to 


Az 


[: a square in the city of London there 


batter away against the lies and the 
bigotry. 

I will speak of my own folk and of 
Newfoundland, not to boast or to set 
them above others, but because they’re 
examples I know best. 

There is much goodness and kindness 
in Newfoundland. And wisdom and gen- 
tle simplicity, hospitality and love of 
others. No more than elsewhere perhaps, 
but, God witnessing, no less. 


The problem of how to 
save those English 
children — and others 
in parts foreign and 
domestic — from that 
nightmarish image of 
us remains 


Newfoundlanders have a tender, sen- 
timental, almost maudlin streak. Grown 
men sometimes weep like faucets in 
public... and not only in their beer, boyo. 
I remember the cracker barrel brigade in 
our small shop dabbing their eyes and 
moaning softly as Mr. Auerbach told his 
stories. He was in wholesale and Father 
would get him to show his tattoo and tell 
about the concentration camps. 

At a Holocaust Remembrance this 
April, Moshe Kantorowitz told his au- 
dience that he is greatful for finding 
*“peace, tolerance and tranquility in 
Newfoundland.”’ 

Oh, there has been religious bigotry 
here, plenty of it. It was brought over, 
all of a piece, from the old country. But 
the bright part is, it has now all but per- 
ished. ..in a place where, perhaps, life 
was too hard, too sweet, too short to waste 
in the hatred of your neighbor. 

I can’t think of another single thing 
— with the ancient hatreds, sadness and 
wars still flaring evilly in the places of our 
origins — that is more to the glory and 
honor of my province. 

There are those who say we haven’t 
been tested and they may be right. Fresh 
immigration has been tiny so far; we’re 
still 95 per cent Irish and English stock. 
We can only wait in hope and in resolve. 

There has always been much poverty 
here. But even in the days when a year’s 
income might be less than $100, the mis- 


sionary boxes didn’t go away from us 
empty. I remember Grandma Guy telling 
us children that the stockings she was knit- 
ting were ‘‘for them poor little nigger boys 
and girls over there in foreign parts.”’ 

She put as much time and care into 
those as she did into things for her grand- 
children. ..and this was typical of 
everyone. 

My Grandpa Adams revelled in 
hospitality and charity in the high Vic- 
torian style. He would collar as many of 
the strangers, wayfarers and the needy as 
came to his door and have them in. Once 
when provisions were perilously low, 
Grandma warned him and he is said to 
have replied with a fine Shakespearian 
flourish: ‘‘Peace, good wife. We may 
entertain angels, unaware.”’ 

I warned you there was a maudlin 
streak hereabouts. But I have a silly fan- 
tasy that, if we ever do come into our own, 
the Lieutenant Governor would declare 
and say: ‘‘In the name of God and for 
the help of our sister, India, New- 
foundland gives one zillion dollars’’. . . or 
at least the equivalent of those stockings 
way back then. 

A more recent besmirchment to our 
escutcheon is that we’re greedy, grab-all 
and selfish. The gas and oil squabble 
kicked that one off. Yet look how kind 
we are to let our dear neighbor, Quebec, 
take hundreds of millions from Churchill 
Falls reserving less than $10 million to 
ourselves. 

Never fear. We have always been 
suckers for every sob-story and carpet- 
bagger to come down the turnpike. If we 
ever do get one cent to rub against another 
out of this oil racket then, sure, there’ll 
be the merriest shindig ever seen in these 
waters for life is all too short. ..but 
there’ll be lots for others. Not that we 
have to buy our friends or our dignity. 

All that being said, the problem of 
how to save those English children — and 
others in parts both foreign and domestic 
— from that nightmarish image of us 
remains. 

Perhaps there’s a way to get a message 
to them of things that are really true. Of 
things as in Cassie Brown’s book Death 
on the Ice. Where men — yes, sealers — 
who had a bit more strength left than their 
sons, brothers, friends, lay upon them 
and beside them to give them the heat of 
their bodies until the last sparks went out 
of their own. 

We know who it was who said there 
was love no greater. 

So, to all children and as always, from 
Newfoundland, with love. 
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in an EXTRA MIL! 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked —avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette — Belvedere Extra Mild Reg.: “Tar” 10 mg, Nic. 0.8 mg; King Size: “Tar” 10 mg, Nic. 0.9 mg. 


There was a time when men 
paddled birchbark canoes down 
the turbulent Thompson River. 

Men with a vision anda 
dream exploring what was to 


Now 


Glenbow Archives 


become the greatest country in 
the world. 

Today, the river challenges 
men and women in inflatable 
rubber rafts running the white 
boulder-choked water, hopping 
from eddy to eddy, then slipping 
through narrow chutes and 
plunging over small falls. 

Then afterwards — enjoying 
the warmth of an evening fire 
with new friends and com- 
panions with whom they have 
shared the exhilarating white 
water experience. 

That's the spirit. 
The Canadian Spirit. 


Canadian Spirit , 
is 6 Years Old. 


Canadian Spirit 6 Year Old. 

A subtly blended whisky that has been 
patiently aged and carefully charcoal 
mellowed for six years in seasoned oak 
casks to make it smoother than ever before. 


anadian Spirit Rye Whisky 


For the taste that's truly Canadian. 


